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Art. 1—Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Morrell, 
OF THE NEW-JERSEY CONFERENCE. 


“Tue fathers! where are they?” is an exclamation we are 
wont to repeat when the reminiscences of by-gone days come up 
in seasons of solitude and meditation. Especially in our “ religious 
hours” of contemplation, does the memory of the past inspire us 
with vivid and distinct impressions of the venerable dead, from 
whose lips we used to hear the lessons of heavenly wisdom, in the 
days of our childhood and youth. Nor can we divest ourselves of 
an indefinably sad and melancholy train of reflections, when their 
names, their countenances, and even the tones of their voice, recur 
to us with all the freshness of reality, stealing over the senses 
during our waking hours, or mingling in our slumbers during the 
visions of the night. , 

Hence it is that most readers find attraction and even fascinatio 
in those biographies and memoirs of the venerable dead, which 
record events, incidents, and circumstances of men and things, 
that are associated with their own earliest recollections. And 
especially is this the case, when the subject of such biography. or 
memoir was a minister of the gospel, whom we were taught to 
love and venerate, in his sacred office, at a time when our young 
hearts were unsophisticated by skepticism or misanthropy, and 
when with childlike simplicity, and happy innocence, with our 
beloved parents, we sat at his feet, and rejoiced to share in his 
counsels and in his prayers. As our fathers, we honor the names 
and memory of such, as we do our earthly parents, whom we love 
next to our Father in heaven; and peculiarly is this the case when 
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they can truly adopt toward us the language of the apostle, and 
“though they be dead yet speak” to us, and say, “ Though ye have 
ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers ; 
for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel.” 

Among the sons of Wesley in Europe and America, and among 
the children of Methodists everywhere, these sentiments will find 
a ready response and ample illustration. The name of Wesley 
has an inconceivable charm to the children and children’s children 
of those who were the direct fruits of his ministry, and will con- 
tinue “ blessing and being blessed” to the latest generation. His 
son in the gospel, and our American apostle, Francis Asbury, ac- 
quired in our country an influence and authority only second to 
Mr. Wesley, and which he justly merited, by his labors and his 
successes, his zeal and his usefulness. And such is the affection- 
ate and fervent attachment felt by the present generation of Ame- 
rican Methodists to the name and memory of Bishop Asbury, that 
all who were his colleagues, fellow laborers, and helpers in the 
gospel, or identified with him in any capacity, however subordi- 
nate, have come to be regarded by such, as worthy to be held in 
everlasting remembrance. And as the number of these worthies 
is now but few, and these are rapidly taken to their reward, it is 
fit that we should pause beside their opening graves, drop a tear 
over their remains, and record a tribute to their piety and worth, 
as they pass away, one by one, from among us. Soon all who 
labored and suffered with our Asbury, as his sons in the gospel, 
will have gone the way of all the earth, their record will be on high, 
and their reward in heaven. 

Such are the reflections which spontaneously suggest themselves 
to the writer of this brief memorial, while he inscribes on the tablet 
which bears the names of the “ blessed dead,” another of our fathers 
in the ministry, who has fallen asleep in Jesus, and now “rests 
from his labors where his works do follow him.” 

Thomas Morrell was born in New-York on the 22d of November, 
1'747, and his mother was one of the few who were formed into a 
class by Philip Embury in the year 1766, and consequently was 
among the first Methodists in America. She lived until the year 
1796, when her son made the following record in his journal, dated. 
July 30th :-— 

“This day my dear, my aged, and my honored mother fell 
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asleep in Jesus. Blessed be God for such a mother! so pious, 
so tender, so affectionate to me and to all. She was indeed a 
mother to the preachers, and a mother in Israel, having been a 
Christian thirty-six years. J mourn only as one that has hope, 
and murmur not. This day, while she is a corpse in the house, I 
do afresh dedicate myself to God, and humbly hope through mercy 
and grace to persevere to the end, and meet my dear mother in 
glory. God grant it for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

By the same journal it appears that his father also died, in 
great peace, in his house at Elizabethtown, September 26, 1805, 
at the age of eighty, having been a devoted Christian for more 
than forty years. The event is yecorded in the same spirit, 
and with the same pious emotions as is the death of his mother 
just mentioned, and he here adds, “I am now the last that is left 
of the main branches of the family, having lost my mother, my two 
brothers, my only sister, my two daughters, lately my only child, 
and now my aged father. Death upon death! O to know, to 
value, and to redeem my time in a suitable manner! Lord, sanctify 
this fresh stroke of thy providence to me and my wife! May we 
be devoted to God, and ready to follow those who have gone 
before us !” 

These extracts will serve to show the character of those pious 
parents, whose loss was thus registered by filial affection. To 
the prayers and example of his mother, especially, this son was 
doubtless greatly indebted. In 1772 the family removed from 
New-York to Elizabethtown, New-Jersey, and there being no 
Methodist society there, his parents attached themselves to the 
Presbyterian Church. In the year 1785 the Rev. John Hagerty, 
a name familiar to many on earth and in heaven, was sent by Bishop 
Asbury to “ Newark circuit,” which at that time included a large 
portion of New-Jersey. He was the first Methodist preacher sent 
to this circuit, and on arriving at Elizabethtown he was directed to 
the house of the parents of Thomas Morrell, and being kindly 
entertained there, where he preached his first sermon, the found- 
ation of the society was then laid, which has continued to this 
day. Under this sermon Thomas Morrell was awakened, he 
being then thirty-eight years of age. The following brief record 
made in his journal in 1832, nearly fifty years afterward, cor- 
responds with one made at the time, or soon after, in the 
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journal which is still preserved, and certainly deserves a place 
here :— 

‘‘T was born in New-York on the 22d of November, 1747; 
moved to Elizabethtown in 1772; lived a gay and thoughtless life 
generally, though I had often convictions until [ was awakened in 
1785, under the preaching of the Rev. John Hagerty, the first 
Methodist preacher I had ever heard, and under his first sermon in 
Elizabethtown. I found the Lord early in that year, and in three 
months afterward began to preach by direction of Mr. Hagerty ; 
and Robert Cloud coming in the fall of that year to form a circuit, 
extended his preaching to Staten Island, and a great revival taking 
place there, the labor was too hard for one preacher, and I was 
constrained to enter the traveling connection, and joined brother 
Cloud. It was-then called the Elizabethtown circuit. Here I 
preached twenty months, and was then ordained a deacon, and 
stationed in Trenton circuit in 1787. In 1788 I was stationed in 
the city of New-York with the charge, and Robert Cloud with me. 
Here a great revival broke out in February, 1789, and in this year 
I was ordained an elder, and continued in New-York five years. 
In 1794-95 I was stationed in Philadelphia; here taken sick, and 
did not recover fully till 1799; then stationed in Baltimore two 
years, till 1801 ; and in 1802-3 stationed again in New-York two 
years. This was my last station out of Elizabethtown, though I 
continued to preach for sixteen years as often as when I traveled 
more extensively, till the year 1822, and then preached mostly in 
Elizabethtown every sabbath, except unwell, and have continued to 
preach once each Sunday to the time I am writing this account, 
January, 1833. Blessed be God for health, and that my mental 
powers are still preserved, so that I can labor a little for God’ and 
the salvation of my fellow men, though now eighty-five years and 
two months old. ‘Through the mercy and goodness of God I have 
lived to see the beginning of the year 1833. I hope to grow in 
grace if spared.” 

The foregoing is a specimen of the records which are frequently 
made in his journal, which for neatness and accuracy, as well as 
its exhibitions of fervent piety, is worthy of being preserved, and 
lithographed for the benefit of posterity. Every anniversary of his 
birth, every New-Year’s day, and every special religious season 
was improved by some new record in his journal, some tribute of 
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grateful piety toward God, and benevolence to men. The readers 
of this memoir will be interested in a few of these, among the latest 
of his life. ‘They are transcribed from his own manuscript, with 
the dates affixed by his own hand :— 

“ January, 1834. Through the tender mercy of God I have 
been spared to see the beginning of another year, in health of body 
and of mind; my faculties but little impaired; my soul in some 
measure engaged with God. I am able generally to preach once 
on each sabbath with my former strength of mind and voice. To 
God be all the praise. My family in their usual health; my son on 
Belvidere circuit is useful and acceptable. I hope, if spared the 
part or the whole of this year, to be more holy, more engaged, and 
more useful. O Lord, revive thy work in Elizabethtown !” 

“January 1st, 1835. By the goodness and mercy of God I 
have lived to see the beginning of another year, and have now 
passed my eighty-seventh year, an unusual term of life, granted to 
few. I have been an unprofitable servant, and solicit from the 
mercy of God pardon for Christ’s sake of all my errors, frailties, 
and sins, and earnestly desire to be renewed in love. By the 
influenza I have partially lost my hearing, but hope the Lord in 
mercy will restore it again; if not, I desire to be fully resigned to 
God’s will. Blessed be God, I have all the comforts of life, my 
family in health, and all my children and wife serving the Lord ; 
my son remarkably successful as a preacher. Would to God I 
was as thankful, as humble, as holy, as resigned as I ought to be! 
I have not preached since October, 1834, but hope in a week or 
two to resume my public labors, if the Lord please, and if spared 
a part or the whole of the present year, I hope to be more holy and 
useful than in the past year.” 

During this year, 1835, father Morrell’s health only allowed him 
to preach occasionally, until August 9th, when he delivered his 
last sermon in the church at Elizabethtown from Luke xvi, 21, 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 

But though his feeble health, and serious affection of the throat 
constrained him to desist from pulpit labors, now that he was nearly 
eighty-eight years of age, yet his soul was still ardently engaged in 
the work, and whenever he was able, he took his accustomed seat 
in the house of God, and still continued regularly to meet his class 
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weekly. His journal was still posted up as formerly, recording the 
names of the preachers who officiated, and every important incident 
connected with the church, and especially every instance of awaken- 
ing, conversion, or revival, 

On the 22d day of November, 1837, I find the following 
record :— 

“This is my birth-day, and on this day I am ninety years of 
age, and am a rare instance of mercy, long-suffering, and patience 
of my heavenly Father, having the use of my mental powers as 
well as I had forty years ago, my sight tolerably good, my hearing 
as good as formerly. An instance of such advanced age, with 
health of body and strength of mind, demands my most ardent 
thanks, and would to God I was more grateful thanI am. I feel 
devoted to the service of my God, and earnestly desire to be more 
holy, heavenly minded, and spiritual; my wife and family are in 
health, and all religious, my son a very successful preacher, and 
we abound in earthly things. O to be continually praising God! 
I meet my class weekly, and have God’s blessing with us on every 
occasion of meeting. Lord, prepare me and mine for thy heavenly 
kingdom !” 

The last entry in the journal was made on the 23d day of April, 
1838, when, after alluding to the illness of himself and wife, from 
which they had then partially recovered, and a prayer that the 
affliction may be sanctified to his preparation for departure out of 
time, he mentions the marriage of his youngest daughter, and 
adds,— 

“‘ May the Lord sanctify this union, and may the parents, with 
this and my other children, by the mercy of God, have a happy 
meeting in heaven at last to part no more for ever !” 

This is the last sentence he was able to write in a journal kept 
for more than half a century, which begins and ends with prayer. 
From this time his health continued to decline, and in the midst of 
protracted sufferings, at times severe, his mind was kept in perfect 
peace, he continued to witness a good confession, talked much of 
heaven and glory, the prospect of which was without a cloud, spoke 
of his confidence in the divine mercy, through which he exclaimed, 
“‘T have gotten the victory !” and in the last conflict he was heard 
to say with his expiring whisper, “ All is well,” and soon after, 
while a peaceful smile was seen upon his face, his happy spirit was 
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released from its clay tenement, and father Morrell was at rest. 
The large assemblage of his friends who attended his funeral 
solemnities, (including the clergymen of all the different denomina- 
tions in the vicinity,) and united with his family connections in 
their last tribute of respect, attested how many knew and loved him 
while living, and mourned for him when dead. A discourse, from 
Gen. v, 24, was delivered on the occasion in the church near his 
residence, to which the body was conveyed before interment in the 
family vault. In the solemn and affecting services of the occa- 
sion, both at the house and the grave, ministers of different denomi- 
nations united. 

Thus lived and died Thomas Morrell, at the advanced age of 
ninety years eight months and sixteen days, having continued to 
preach regularly every sabbath until within two years of his 
death; a period of half a century spent in the ministry, though 
he did not enter upon the sacred office until he was thirty-eight 
years old. 

But the writer of this memoir, having already availed himself of 
the highly interesting journal which father Morrell kept so diligently 
to the end of his life, cannot hope to answer the just expectations, 
which the possession of these documents inspires in the minds of 
the relatives and friends, without making still further extracts. In- 
deed, so judiciously has this diary been kept, with so much ele- 
gance and taste, even in its chirography, that a leaf from it would 
be a treasure in any museum of autographs, especially those parts 
of the journal written long after he had passed his fourscore years 
on earth. But as we cannot transfer to these pages a fac simile, 
however desirable it may seem to the reader, we must be content 
with a few brief illustrations of its matter, which cannot fail to 
interest all who knew its venerable author. 

From the year 1789 he records in tables all the texts on which 
he preached, with the date of each sermon, during the whole 
course of his ministry, in the cities of New-York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Charleston, South Carolina, and since at Elizabeth- 
town, New-Jersey, and elsewhere, in each of which places he was 
stationed a longer or shorter time by Bishop Asbury. The sea- 
sons of revival in each of these cities, with circumstances and re- 
sults, are carefully noted, together with every important event which 
transpired, especially the occurrence of yellow fever and other 
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epidemics, in the midst of which he was called to labor and to 
suffer. Of his colleagues he makes honorable mention in all cases. 
Among them I find the names of Robert Cloud, Jethro Johnson, 
J. Merrick, Jacob Brush, Wm. Jessop, Richard Whatcoat, J. Mann, 
D. Smith, Lewis Mansfield, N. Snethen, M. Coate, Williston, 

Wilson, and George Roberts. Of the last he says,—“ Brother 
George Roberts was my last colleague in Baltimore in 1800-1. 
We had a glorious revival, and my colleague was one of the most 
excellent of men, I think superior in every point of view to any 
I had ever been stationed with.” 

It appears by this journal, that he was accustomed to preach 
three times every sabbath, besides week-day services, when sta- 
tioned in the several cities, and he sometimes preached also in the 
streets and market houses in addition to his other labors, of which 
latter services he records instances of signal usefulness, especially 
in Baltimore. After his removal to Elizabethtown, being no longer 
able to travel, when his health permitted, he continued for many 
years to preach twice every Sunday, and often three times, and 
this was the case until he was more than threescore years and 
ten. After this, the conference provided assistance, first by making 
it a circuit, and afterward a station. Among the preachers who 
were stationed in Elizabethtown, and enjoyed the benefit of his 
counsels in their early ministry, I find the names of Joseph Lybrand, 
G.G. Cookman, Professor Holdich, Thomas B. Sargent, Professor 
M’Clintock, E. S. Janes, W. H. Gilder, J. Buckley, W. A. Wil- 
mer, and others, all of whom are registered in his journal, the 
nature and extent of their ministerial services recorded, together 
with his testimonial of Christian confidence and regard for all of 
them, whom he loved as sons in the gospel. And as his journal is 
complete so far as services in the church at Elizabethtown are 
concerned, every brother in the traveling or local ministry who ever 
occupied the pulpit there, is here registered by his own hand, 
whether he was himself present, or absent from ill health, which 
alone ever kept him from the sanctuary. In this respect he was 
truly exemplary, in a point in which he has few imitators, among 
preachers or people. 

It is much to be regretted that so little can now be learned of 
the history of father Morrell’s early life, especially as he lived in 
the times which “ tried men’s souls,” and we have reason to believe 
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that he filled a prominent and important place in civil and military 
life up to the period of his conversion and call to the ministry. 
That his practice of journalizing every important event in his diary 
was not the result of his conversion, but had been adopted in early 
life, we have the evidence among his papers, in which he records 
and deplores the loss of all his revolutionary manuscripts, includ- 
ing certificates of funded debt in continental money, and other 
valuable documents, which were pillaged or destroyed by a body of 
refugees, who in 1780 made an irruption into Elizabethtown at the 
time the Presbyterian church, court house, and academy were 
burned, and the houses of the whigs plundered. His house was 
among those which suffered from this outrage, he being at that 
time absent in the army, and having been odious because of the 
active duty he had performed in disarming the tories, and search- 
ing for concealed arms and ammunition, under the orders of the com- 
mittee of safety, in whose service he had been zealous and useful. 
By certain records in the war department at Washington, however, 
as well as by the history of those times, the nature and extent of 
the military services he performed in the revolutionary war, during 
which he held the commissions of captain and major, are detailed ; 
and go to show, that in fighting and bleeding for his country he was 
as zealous and intrepid as he afterward became in the Lord’s army. 
In 1775 we find him in command of one of the boats which boarded 
and captured the transport ship “ Blue Mountain Valley,” about 
twenty miles from Sandy Hook. She was laden with provisions 
and coal from England for the supply of the British army in 
America, mounted twelve carriage guns, and was manned by forty 
men. Having surprised and captured her, she was safely brought 
round by the way of Amboy to Elizabethtown Point, and her cargo 
soon landed by these intrepid Jerseymen. 'This was immediately 
after the first American blood had been spilled at Lexington. Soon 
after he was at the head of a company of volunteers, raised by a 
patriotic address which he himself delivered to a body of Jersey 
militia, and composed of the most respectable young men of the 
state; and he marched with them to New-York to join General 
Washington’s army. They were soon ordered to join General 
Sullivan on Long Island, and at the battle which followed, on the 
heights of Flatbush, they received the first attack of the British 
army. Here Captain Morrell received a musket ball in his right 
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breast, which passed through his body about an inch above his 
lungs, and fractured his shoulder blade. Another ball struck the 
fusee he held in his hands, which split the ball, and a part of it 
passed through his right hand. Thus severely wounded, and fallen 
upon the field, by feigning himself dead, he escaped further injury 
from the advancing foe, and being afterward brought to the lines, 
his wounds were dressed by the surgeon, and he was carried upon 
a hurdle to New-York, when, by the advice of the surgeon-general, 
and the direction of General Washington, six soldiers were dis- 
patched to convey him to his father’s house at Elizabethtown. 
Before he had fully recovered from his wounds he received a com- 
mission as major of the fourth Jersey regiment of the continental 
army, and was in the battle of Brandywine, where his regiment 
suffered severely, and though his health rapidly declined from his 
premature exposure and arduous duties, yet he marched all night 
with the army to the attack at Germantown, after which he was 
directed by General Washington to retire from the army until he 
should recover from his wounds, the principal one being not yet 
healed. 

During the war, however, he performed many other acts of 
heroism and hardship in the service of his country, and yet it was 
not until a few years before his death that this old revolutionary 
soldier, officer, and patriot, was placed on the pension list, to which 
his services and his wounds gave him so stronga claim. He bore 
the scars to his grave, and though he lived more than half a century 
after these dangerous wounds, received in the battles of his country, 
yet much of the afflictions of his long life were owing to the injury 
thus inflicted upon his otherwise vigorous constitution. The pre- 
servation of his life, after a gunshot wound, the ball passing through 
his chest, and fracturing the shoulder blade in its exit, is an extra- 
ordinary instance of providential interposition, and was ominous of 
the subsequent life of usefulness for which he was destined, and 
which was protracted by the same Providence so far beyond the 
age generally allotted to man. 

Of the religious and ministerial character which father Morrell 
sustained from the period of his conversion in 1785, sufficient has 
been said in the former part of this memoir, and the few extracts 
from his diary which have been given, may suffice to show the 
uniformity and consistency of his Christian character, the ardent 
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and devoted piety of his life, as well as the qualifications for minis- 
terial usefulness by which he was distinguished. As a husband 
and father, he was an eminent example of affection and kindness, 
and in the domestic circle of his home, an atmosphere of devotion 
and family religion seemed ever to abide and prevail. From 
Bishop Asbury’s time until the period of his death, his house was 
the home of the way-worn pilgrim, a retreat to which our ministry, 
especially the aged and the afflicted, were wont to be welcomed 
with the most affectionate hospitality. His bereaved widow, and 
his children, a son and two daughters, all of whom rejoice in the 
salvation of God, have lost their aged counsellor, exemplar, and 
friend, and they, more than all others, know the desolation of that 
home which father Morrell’s presence so long sanctified and 
cheered. But many on earth, and more whom he has embraced 
in heaven, remember with gratitude to God the seasons of prayer 
and praise, in which they have been privileged to mingle at that 
family altar, when, like another patriarch, this venerable man 
would read and expound, as was his custom, the book of God, 
unite in a song of praise, and then in simplicity, meekness, and 
fervor, pour out his soul to God in prayer. In such seasons the 
writer has often felt “quite in the verge of heaven,” and can never 
lose the cherished recollections, of which many others have spoken, 
that were inspired by familiar intercourse and communion with 
this man of God. 

But he is gone; and we may appropriately adopt the language of 
the psalmist, and exclaim, “ Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth, 
for the faithful fail from among the children of men.” He was a 
true Wesleyan in his spirit and practice, and to the day of his death 
was a Methodist of the old school. To the venerable Asbury he 
was ardently attached, shared his most intimate counsels and friend- 
ship, and was his chosen traveling companion in 1791-2, accom- 
panying him in his circuitous journeyings from Baltimore to 
Charleston, South Carolina, visiting the several conferences, dis- 
tricts, and stations, preaching alternately with him, and aiding him 
in confirming the churches. Having filled many of the most im- 
portant stations by his appointment, until 1804, father Morrell 
was constrained to retire from efficient itinerant labor, and remain 
at Elizabethtown, New-Jersey, in a supernumerary relation to the 
conference, mostly in charge of the station, with a junior preacher, 
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until his age and infirmity rendered him “superannuate.” Here his 
long residence had served to endear him greatly, not only to his 
own denomination, but to Christians of every name, and indeed to 
the entire community. His catholicism and liberality of sentiment 
were so well known, and his freedom from all bigoted sectarianism, 
that with the successive pastors of the other churches, and espe- 
cially of the numerous church of the Presbyterian order, so long 
and favorably known to exist here, the closest intimacy was per- 
petuated. An interchange of pulpits, and united communion, were 
at all times mutually agreeable, and more than once father Morrell 
was selected to preach in the Presbyterian church on occasions of 
religious celebrations, in which all denominations were wont to 
unite : for his religion constrained him to abound in every good 
word and work, and in his heart he was ever ready to say, “‘ Grace 
be to all them who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 
Thus lived and died this venerable and venerated man of God. 
Having served his generation according to the will of God, he 
fell asleep, and has been gathered with his fathers to his own tomb: 
whence the Lord will raise him up in the last day, and having 
turned many to righteousness, these shall be stars in the crown of 
his rejoicing, for ever and ever. May the mantle of his primitive, 
evangelical, apostolic spirit fall on his sons and successors in the 
ministry till the heavens shall be no more ! D. M. R. 





Art. I].—1. Histoire de la Philosophie au dix-huitiéme siécle. 
Par M. V. Cousin, Professeur de la Philosophie a la Faculté 
des Lettres de Paris. 2 vols., 8vo. 


2. Elements of Psychology, included in a critical Examination 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, being a Trans- 
lation from the French of ten Lectures of the second Volume of 
the above—from the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth inclusive. By 
Rev. C. S. Henry, D. D. 


TuERE is not another living philosopher who occupies so much 
of the attention of the philosophic world as M. V. Cousin, the 
Parisian eclectic. 'To this he is entitled, not only on account of 
his prodigious and unremitted labors in the cause of philosophy 
through a period of more than thirty years; but also for the new 
and important principles his labors have evolved in metaphysical 
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science, and the new and elevated turn he is giving to the course 
of philosophy in the French nation. Cousin is distinguished no 
less for the boldness and originality of his ideas, than for the elo- 
quence and effectiveness with which they are urged upon his 
immense auditories. He claims to be the partizan of no sect in 
philosophy, and the dupe of no system. He contends for the most 
absolute freedom of thought and investigation ; and thus trammels 
himself with the leading strings of no exclusive system. But when 
I say that he is a most absolute free-thinker in philosophy, let me 
not be misunderstood. He is also a Christian, a believer in reve- 
lation and religion ; and his philosophy, instead of being infidel in 
its character or tendency, is essentially Christian throughout. In- 
deed, he claims for religion a high place, even in an efficient system 
of national education; and distinctly declares “that a system of 
common instruction cannot be effectual in restraining vice, unless 
it is based on religion.” It was a very just and apposite remark of 
Linberg, that ‘‘ Cousin avows everywhere distinctly, and without 
reserve or hypocrisy, his firm belief in the truth of the Christian 
religion.” It is no small triumph on the part of Christianity, that 
infidel France condescends to listen with attention and reverenee to 
a philosopher with whom revelation and religion are the very 
foundations of all sound philosophy and all truth. It is true, 
she once abjured religion—that her philosophers sacrilegiously 
laid their hands upon the altars of the living God, and sought to 
blot all knowledge of him, and reverence for him, from the minds of 
the people. Voltaire, and his associate wretches, sought to crush 
the Bible, and to bring all the forms of religious worship into 
universal contempt; and under the auspices of sensualism and 
materialism, they had well nigh accomplished their nefarious pur- 
pose. But under the influences of “the new philosophy,” Chris- 
tianity in France is undergoing a resurrection from the grave of 
licentiousness and infidelity—thus proving to the world that though 
overwhelmed for a time, it was not destroyed. It is “ irrepressible, 
invulnerable ; and, like Milton’s angels, 


* Cannot but by annihilating die.’ ” 


We have already intimated that Cousin is a disciple of no one 
of the systems which have heretofore been thought to embrace all 


philosophers. Rather, perhaps, we should have said, he is the 
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disciple of all the philosophical schools and the antagonist of all. 
He enters the penetralia of every system; but bows only before 
the shrine of truth. Itis his province, as a philosopher, to embrace 
the part of truth discovered in each system; while, at the same 
- time, he makes war upon error wherever and whenever found. And 
on this rests his eclecticism, the ‘“‘method” of which we shall 
examine by and by. 

But whoever looks for a system of philosophy from the hand of 
Cousin will be disappointed. His system, as yet, is to be drawn, 
by inference, from his works. It is true that its distinct features 
may be discovered in his Philosophical Fragments, and in the 
Introduction to the History of Philosophy, and also in several 
programms which he has sketched out. But he has as yet given 
no full and systematic exposition of the principles of his philosophy. 
And it yet remains to be seen whether he possesses as much ability 
to build up as to pull down, to form a new and faultless system of 
philosophy, as to expose the errors of systems already formed. 
Around him lie the colossal fragments of exploded systems; but 
will he, from these scattered fragments, cause another temple of 
philosophy to arise, faultless in its proportions, grand in its dimen- 
sions, and indestructible as truth itself? To pull down the already 
dilapidated and tottering structure is comparatively easy ; but upon 
its ruins to cause another, more grand and durable, to rise, hic opus, 
hic labor est. 

Cousin adopts the maxim, that the philosophy of mind is to be 
discovered and developed by a careful examination and critical 
analysis of the history of mind. Hence he essays to go back 
to the very beginnings of recorded thought, and thence follow- 
ing the onward flow of philosophy, to trace out its developments 
and analyze its various systems. This he has done with great 
ability and effect, exhibiting everywhere the most profound and 
accurate knowledge of the whole range of philosophy and philo- 
sophical systems. Perhaps no one is so deeply read in philosophy ; 
no one has been admitted to such familiar intercourse with the 
giant intellects of antiquity. Nor has he penetrated this exhaust- 
less mine in vain, but has returned laden with abundant materials 
to strengthen and adorn the magnificent temple of modern philo- 
sophy. He is a critic; but he criticises only for the sake of 
truth. And the broad and deep incisions he has made on systems 
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that have been, or may now be in vogue, were made that philo- 
sophic truth might flow with freer course. He has touched no 
sound and healthy part; but, at the same time, he has endeavored 
to leave unamputated no diseased and sickly limb. Ever holding the 
torch of reason above him, he gropes his way onward in search of truth. 

He traces out the development of philosophy, its spirit and its 
method, through its successive periods, exhibiting what is peculiar 
in the development of each period. And from this examination of 
the history of philosophy, he educes a classification of its spirit, as 
exhibited in every epoch of the world, into four general and dis- 
tinct schools or systems, viz., sensualism, idealism, skepticism, 
and mysticism. 

That these terms may be distinctly apprehended, it may not be 
amiss to subjoin a brief definition of them. 

1. The term sensualism is used in no invidious sense; but to 
designate that system in philosophy which takes sensation as the 
sole principle of knowledge. It assumes that there is not a single 
element of knowledge or consciousness, which may not be explained 
by and referred to sensation. 

2. Idealism is the antagonist of sensualism. It denies to matter 
an existence—finds all reality in‘mind alone—and absorbs all 
things, God and the universe, into individual consciousness, and 
that into thought. So that it is willing to allow a real existence to 
ideas only. 

3. Skepticism throws the mists of doubt and uncertainty over all 
things. It admits only one thing as certain, and that is, there is no 
certainty in any thing. 

4. Mysticism is expressive of a philosophic system, which has 
been and still is insome places exceedingly prevalent. The system 
of the mystics proceeded upon the doctrine of the Platonic school, 
that the divine nature was diffused through all human souls. Hence 
the mystics affirmed that the faculty of reason, from which proceed 
the health and vigor of the mind, was an emanation from God 
and comprehended in it the principles and elements of all truth, 
human and divine. 

Mysticism, however, as the term is understood and used by 
Cousin, is not the renunciation of reflection; but reflection itself, 
building its system upon the eternal principle of reason in the 
human mind. 
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This, I admit, is an imperfect account of these schools; but it 
is as extensive as my present limits will allow. In these four 
systems, Cousin claims, may be found the fundamental elements of 
all philosophy, and consequently in tracing out these systems we 
embrace the entire history of philosophy. 

At the head of the sensual school he has placed Locke, as its 
father and expounder. Not that Locke was the first sensualist. 
For he finds the sensual school, 


“ With all its distinctive traits, in the philosophy of India; he traces 

‘it through the twelve centuries, filled by Grecian philosophy, from its 
commencement in the Ionian school to Aristotle and the Peripatetics ; 
thence to its reappearance in the middle age, involved in the scholastic 
Nominalism of Occam; thence to its more decided announcement in 
Pomponatins, Zelesio, and Campanella, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; and finally in modern philosophy, in Hobbes, Gassendi, 
and others, the immediate predecessors of Locke.”—Zntroduction to 
Psychology, p. 38. 


But still it was Locke that gave form and consistence to sen- 
sualism in the eighteenth century. Cousin claims it to be a legi- 
timate offspring of Locke’s researches in a preceding century, and 


therefore declares him to be the true father of sensualism in that 
period. 

But we design to notice more particularly the critical examination 
of the Essay upon the Understanding. This is a master-piece of 
logical criticism ; and the learned translator has done an essential 
service to the cause of philosophy in his own country, in presenting 
it to the American public. Every one, who can appreciate its 
merits, must admit that Cousin has exhibited in this work the most 
masterly power of critical analysis. Neither Leibnitz nor Reid 
ever hurled half so formidable a club at the metaphysical colossus 
of Locke. ‘The formidable empiricism* of Locke has met with a 
stern rebuke in the eclecticism of Cousin. 

He speaks thus of the spirit of Locke’s philosophy :— 

“ A single glance is enough to show that Locke is a free seeker of 


truth. Everywhere he appeals to reason. He starts from this autho- 
rity, and from this alone ; and if he subsequently admits another, it is 


* Empiricism was a term used to designate the philosophical system of 
Locke, because he made experience (eu7revfia) the exclusive source of know- 
ledge. With him experience was two-fold, sensation and reflection. And to 
these two sources of knowledge he attempted to refer the origin of all 
our ideas. 
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because he arrived at it by reason; so that it is the reason which 
governs him, and, as it were, holds the reins of his mind. Locke 
then belongs to the great family of independent philosophers. The 
Essay of the Understanding is a fruit of the movement of independence 
in the eighteenth century, and it has sustained and redoubled that 
movement. This character passed from the master to his whole 
school, and was thus recommended to all the friends of human reason. 
I should add that in Locke, independence is always united with a 
sincere and profound respect for every thing worthy of respect. Locke 
is a philosopher, and he is at the same time a Christian.”—Elements 
of Psychology, p. 41. 

So much for the spirit; now for the method. Speaking of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding, he says,— 

“Tt is a work of psychology and not of ontology. Locke does not 
investigate the nature and principle of the understanding, but the 
action itself of this faculty, the phenomena by which it is developed 
and manifested. Now the phenomena of the understanding Locke 
calls ideas. This is the technical word which he everywhere employs 
to designate that by which the understanding manifests itself and that 
to which it immediately applies itself.” “The study of the under- 
standing is with Locke, and with all his school, the study of ideas ; 
and hence the celebrated word ideology, recently formed to designate 
the science of the human understanding. The source of this expres- 
sion already lay in the Essay on the Human Understanding, and the 
ideological school is the daughter of Locke.”—Psychology, pp. 51, 52. 


Understanding, as in Locke, ideas to embrace all human cog- 
nitions, Cousin is no less an ideologist than Locke. Indeed, we 
may safely affirm, that inasmuch as we may not enter into the in- 
terior sanctuary of the soul, and then comprehend its essence and 
nature, it is only by its developments, its manifestations, or, in 
other words, zdeas that we can discover any thing of its nature 
and its laws. Let no one be startled at this, as though we were 
about to shroud the study of mind in impenetrable mystery. We 
envelop the mind in just as much mystery as every thing else in 
nature is shrouded, and no more. For instance, in the study of 
matter, or any portion of it, is its essence in any way directly 
developed to the individual consciousness? Rather, do we not 
become acquainted with it in its relations? and study it, through 
its qualities, as they are manifested to the understanding through the 
medium of the senses? The sensation, it is true, is not a quality 
of matter, neither are ideas qualities of mind, but as our sensations 
develop to the understanding the properties and laws of matter, so 
ideas develop the principles and laws of mind. Again, as our 
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knowledge of matter is limited to a cognizance of its qualities, so 
our knowledge of the mind, soul, spirit, (or whatever you please to 
call it,) is limited to a cognizance of the actual state of human 
knowledge, its law of development and being. 

But again, with reference to ideas, as tending to unfold the 
nature and principles of mind, there are three very important, yet 
distinct questions, which embrace a complete system of ideology. 

1. What are the actual characteristics of ideas as they are mani- 
fested to the individual consciousness ? 

2. What is the origin of those ideas ? 

3. What is their certainty or validity ? 

A complete system of psychology must comprehend the solution 
of these three questions. But with which shall it commence? 
Shall it begin by investigating the actual characters of our ideas ? 
or by tracing out their origin? Cousin thus enters upon this in- 


quiry :— 

“ Shall we begin with the question of the origin of ideas? In the 
first place, it is full of obscurity. The mind is a river which we can- 
not easily ascend. Its source, like that of the Nile, is a mystery. 
How, indeed, shall we catch the fugitive phenomena, by which the 
birth and first springing up of thought is marked? Is it by memory? 
But you have forgotten what passed within you then ; you did not even 
remark it. Life and thought then go on without our heeding the man- 
ner in which we think and live; and the memory yields not up the 
deposit that was never intrusted to it. Will you consult others? 
They are in the same perplexity with yourself. Will you make the 
infant mind your study? But who will unfold what passes beneath 
the veil of infant thought? The attempt to do it readily conducts to 
conjectures, to hypotheses. But is it thus you would begin an experi- 
mental science? It is evident, then, that if you start with this question 
concerning the origin of ideas, you start with precisely the most diffi- 
cult question. Now if a sound method ought to proceed from the 
better known to the less known, from the more easy to the less easy, 
I would ask, whether it ought to commence with the origin of ideas ? 
This is the first objection.” 

“ Look at another. You begin by investigating the origin of ideas ; 
you begin, then, by investigating the origin of that of which you are 
ignorant, of phenomena which you have not studied. What origin 
could you then find, but a hypothetical origin? And this hypothesis 
will be either true or false. Is it true? Very well, then; you have 
happened to divine correctly ; but as divination, even the divination of 
genius, is not a scientific process, so the truth itself thus discovered 
cannot claim the rank of science ; it is still but hypothesis. Wisdom, 
then, good sense, and logic demand, that omitting provisionally the 
question of the origin of ideas, we should be content first to observe 
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the ideas as they now are, the characters which the phenomena of 
intelligence actually have at present in the consciousness. 

“This done, in order to complete our investigations, in order to go 
to the extent of our capacity, and of the wants of the human mind, and 
of the demands of the experimental problems, we may then interrogate 
ourselves as to what have been, in their origin, the ideas which we at 
present possess. Hither we shall discover the truth, and experimental 
science, the science of observation and induction, will be completely 
achieved ; or we shall not discover it, and in that case nothing will be 
either lost or compromised. We shall not have attained all possible 
truth, but we shall have obtained a great part of the truth. We shall 
know what zs, if we do not know what was; and we shall always be 
prepared to try again the delicate question of the origin of ideas, in- 
stead of having all our ulterior investigations impaired, and observation 
perverted beforehand, by the primary vice of our method in getting 
bewildered in a premature inquiry.”—Psychology, pp. 56-58. 

Such is undoubtedly the true method, the Baconian method in 
philosophy ; and such must ever be the experimental method. 
We must first know what things are before we can know how they 
became what they are. Any other course than this would vitiate 
the whole course of our investigation. The error would be funda- 
mental. For at the very outset of our inquiry into things as they 
are, we should find upon us the trammels of a system, which, in 
some measure, must prejudge the whole case. Nor is it a par- 
ticular error, affecting some particular case ; but the error would 
be general, universal, affecting the whole range of science. There 
is no argument which can be wielded against such a method in 
physical science, which may not be urged with equal justness and 
force in mental science, or in the investigation of zdeas. What 
would you say of the geologist, who instead of entering upon the 
exploration of nature as she is, in all her vastness and wildness, 
instead of diving into the bowels of the earth, and there endeavoring 
to discover the relative position of the different strata; who, instead 
of observing the actual phenomena of the earth as it is, and then 
deducing his system, should first sit down and form his system, or 
hypothesis, (for hypothesis it must be,) with regard to the order 
and origin of these phenomena, and postpone the question of the 

phenomena themselves till afterward? Such a geologist would 
walk forth to make his observations and experiments with his 
system, like a coat of mail around him; and what avails it that 
after his hypothesis is adopted, he nobly determines to be an ex- 


perimental, an inductive philosopher? His experiments are all 
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subject to and prejudged by his either true or false hypothesis, and 
the whole course of his induction is put upon the same train. This 
is first embracing our theory and then attempting to establish it by 
facts ; but the true method, the inductive, the Baconian method is,. 
first to examine, to analyze all the facts that can be discovered in 
relation to the subject, and then from these facts, as they are, with- 
out being prejudged by any system or hypothesis, to deduce our 
system. ‘This is building the system upon the phenomena; the 
other method is edging down and distorting the phenomena to fit 
them to the system. It is, as if the tailor should first make the 
coat, and then attempt to fit the man to the coat, instead of the coat 
to the man. This course of prejudging facts and experience by 
hypotheses, has ever been one of the greatest obstacles to the ad- 
vancement of true science. It would be interesting to pause here, 
and show how it has fettered and led astray some of the brightest 
and noblest intellects that ever appeared on the field of philosophy ; 
but time would fail me. 

We see then the method of Cousin. He would defer the ques- 
tion of the origin of ideas till after the ideas themselves, their cha- 
racters as they exist in the consciousness of every individual, have 
been thoroughly and critically examined and tested. It remains 
now to inquire how Locke has proceeded, and in what order he 
has taken up the discussion of these problems concerning our 
ideas. He says, (Essay on the Human Understanding, b. i, sec. 
3,) “‘ First, I shall inquire into the original of those ideas, notions, 
or whatever else you please to call them, which a man observes, 
and is conscious to himself he has in his mind; and the ways 
whereby the understanding comes to be furnished with them.” 
Here, then, we see that Locke proposes to consider as the first 
question in philosophy, the origin of ideas. He inquires into their 
origin, before he investigates their nature, or inquires what they 
are. Here Locke and Cousin take leave of each other; and 
henceforth we find the eclectic of the nineteenth century arrayed 
in conflict with the empiric of the seventeenth. They are both 
independent seekers after truth; they are both ideologists, resolv- 
ing the study of mind into the study of ideas ; but having thus far 
marched side by side, they thenceforward pursue different routes ;— 
Locke in his perilous journey to solve the intricate and difficult 
question of the origin of ideas, before he has ascertained what they 
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are ;—Cousin proposes, indeed, to march right onward in the road 
of investigation, “to investigate, without any systematic prejudice, 
by observation solely, in simplicity and in good faith, the pheno- 
mena of the understanding in their actual state as they exist in the 
consciousness.” His first maxim is, to omit none of the pheno- 
mena attested by consciousness. ‘The second is, to imagine none, 
or to take upon supposition none that do not really exist. This is 
a fair setting out. ‘The “land-marks” of the true philosophic me- 
thod are very clearly defined. But still the champion stays to “‘do 
battle” with the erroneous method of Locke, and to inquire if that 
erroneous method did not lead Locke into error in carrying out the 
details of his metaphysical system. 

Having thus obtained a foothold and planted his engines of attack 
within the domains of Locke, he marches boldly forward into the 
very heart of his system, carefully discriminating its part of truth 
from its part of error. The ordeal into which the system of Locke 
is here thrown is too searching for it to withstand, and it crumbles 
into pieces in the operation. We would gladly trace out this con- 
test to its issue ; but our time and space will not permit us to give 
even a synopsis of its results. 

It may be proper, however, in passing to another branch of the 
subject, to remark, that, though the origin of ideas was agitated 
long before Locke, yet he was the first who made this the first and 
grand problem in philosophy. And since his time it has been the 
predominant method of all his school. But this can no longer be 
the method of this science. Cousin has demonstrated its absurdity, 
and endeavored to put it upon the true, Baconian method. And in 
doing this, even if he go no further, he has done great service to 
metaphysical science. 

We have seen in our foregoing remarks, that Cousin charged 
the system of Locke as being pregnant with sensualism; if it 
did not, in itself, embody its very essence. We are now pre- 
pared to sustain that charge; and we undertake to show, in a few 
words, and we trust very clearly, that the system of Locke is liable 
to this charge in its full extent ; that it embodies the very essence 
of sensualism. 

Let us bring the matter to the test. Locke, commencing with the 
inquiry into the “ original of ideas,” before he had prescribed their 
characteristics, as they exist in the human intelligence, claims that in 
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the twin fountain, sensation and reflection, he has discovered their 
true “original.” From these two sources, according to his theory, 
. flow all the ideas which can enter the human understanding. But let 
us appeal to his own language, b. ii, ch. i, sec. 2. Under the enun- 
ciation, ‘‘ All ideas come from sensation or reflection,” he remarks, 
“These two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring.” The same 
statement is reiterated in several of the succeeding sections. 

A new question here necessarily arises, namely, What are the 
conditions under which these two sources are developed? Are they 
developed simultaneously and independently, or is there an order 
of succession, and a dependence one upon the other? If so, what 
is that order ; or, in other words, which is subsequent and depend- 
ent? The solution of these questions Locke gives with singular 
assurance: “J see no reason to believe that the soul thinks before 
the senses have furnished it ideas to think on.” And again, he 
gives the specific and expressive enunciation to sec. 8, ch. i, b. 
u, “Ideas of reflection later, because they need attention.” Such 
then is the theory of Locke with regard to the “original of ideas.” 
They all spring from sensation and reflection. But without sensa- 
tion for its antecedent, there could be no reflection, because reflec- 
tion, according to Locke, springs from and is based upon its ante- 
cedent sensation. Hence, though reflection is an accredited source 
of ideas, it becomes such only by virtue and in consequence of 
sensation, which thus becomes the fundamental source of all our 
knowledge. Here then Locke sets forth, clearly and distinctly, the 
doctrine of the mind’s dependence upon the senses for its ideas; and 
this, though it is couched in terms less objectionable, is, in substance 
and reality, sensualism. The French sensualists took one step fur- 
ther, and but one, when they denied to the mind any essential dis- 
tinctness from the body. ‘Then followed, in easy and early train, 
utter contempt and mockery of all forms of religion, all faith in the 
Bible, or God, or a hereafter ;—then scenes of anarchy, and wo, 
and massacre, in which all the restraints of virtue and truth were 
thrown aside, and scenes were enacted over which humanity will 
never cease to weep. Instil into the minds of the people that they 
are brutes, and when they have once given credence to your doc- 
trine, they will need no further arguments to induce them to pursue 
a course of action appropriate to the place you have assigned them 
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in the scale of being. Here we cannot fail to discover that meta- 
physical science, instead of being a mere matter of abstract specu- 
lation, has an important bearing and influence upon the character 
and conduct of the human race. 

Having shown the immediate proximity of sensualism and 
Locke’s philosophy, we will turn our attention more critically to 
some of the characteristics of the “new philosophy.” 

Cousin professes to be an eclectic. Let us examine the ground 
of this claim, and the characteristics of his eclecticism. 

Eclecticism is a word of wide and varied application. It is 
used to designate that class of philosophers, who embraced neither 
of the prevailing systems of philosophy as a whole, but sought to 
extract from each such principles and opinions as they thought 
sound and rational. Such philosophers there have been in every 
age. In fact, eclecticism is almost as old as philosophy itself. It 
gave character to the Alexandrian school, and was in a flourishing 
state when our Saviour was upon the earth. The early eclectics 
formed the design of selecting from the doctrines of all former phi- 
losophers such opinions as seemed to approach nearest the truth, 
and of combining them into one system. In the second century 
the eclectic philosophy was further developed and perfected by the 
sect of the Ammonians or New Platonists, who also blended Chris- 
tianity with their philosophy. From that time to the present, the 
spirit of eclecticism has been stirring on the arena of philosophy. 
(See Watson’s Bib. Dic.; also Ed. Enc. 

Cousin, himself, declares,— 


“Eclecticism is not of yesterday. It was born the moment that a 
sound head and a feeling heart undertook to reconcile two passionate 
adversaries, by showing them that the opinions which they combated 
were not irreconcilable in themselves, and that, with a few mutual 
sacrifices, they might be brought together. Eclecticism was long ago 
in the mind of Plato; it was the professed enterprise, whether legiti- 
mate or not, of the school of Alexandria. Among the moderns, it was 
not only professed by Leibnitz, but it was constantly practiced by him ; 
and it is everywhere presented in the rich historical views of the new 
German philosophy.”—Preface to the Translation of Tenneman’s Out- 
lines of the History of Philosophy. 

Again, eclecticism rejects no one system as a whole. It pro- 
fesses to discover some truth in every system ; and to this element 
of truth the system owes its existence. It further assumes, as its 
own peculiar province, to detect the truth in each, and to separate 
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it from the error*in each ; and so, by bringing the disjected mem- 
bers of truth, found in the different systems of philosophy, together, 
to form a new and complete system, which should embody no 
element of error, but be absolute truth. Such a system, were it 
possible to be attained, would not inherit the frailty and error that 
belongs to man. It would be truth; but truth is absolute and 
immutable, therefore our system would be subject to no change. 
The speculations of no succeeding philosopher could undermine its 
foundations ; and no corrodings of time could deface its beauty or 
affect its stability. 

Eclecticism, then, has a lofty aim. It searches for truth ; and 
truth, whenever and wherever found, it embraces. It crouches 
before the dogmas of no exclusive, partial, and imperfect system; 
but labors to concentrate, in one focus of brilliancy and power, all 
the scattered rays of intellectual light that may anywhere appear. 
This is the very spirit which inspires the French philosopher with 
energy, vigor, and originality in his extended researches ; and so 
far Cousin is an eclectic; so far he is eminently worthy of the 
honorable title he courts, and the kindredship of which he is ambi- 
tious. He claims that an entirely false system, or one that contains 
only error, is utterly impossible. And further, asserts that it is only 
by virtue of the truth which is mingled with it, that error finds its 
way into the mind. Absolute error is inadmissible, impossible. It 
exists only in connection with and for the sake of truth. Every 
system has within it a central truth, which props it up and imposes 
it upon the human understanding. And it is in its endeavors to 
embrace the truth that the mind is duped into a reception of the 
error. 

Now, as we have already remarked, it is the province of the 
eclectic philosophy to search out the central truth of each system 
and desecate it from the mass of commingled truth and error. We 
come now to the severest test of eclecticism. In what manner, 
and by virtue of what shall we determine what is truth and what is 
error in the various systems that come under our observation? In 
a word, what shall be the “method” of our investigation? What 
shall satisfy and limit our research? Where is to be found our 
standard, our test of universal truth? The right determination of 
these questions has ever been the grand obstacle in the way of 
eclecticism. Here is the rock on which it has too often split. 
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Here lie concealed the quicksands in which are deeply buried the 
wrecks of too many eclectic systems. They stand as beacon lights 
to warn the future eclectic that the part truth and the part error, 
instead of the pure truth, is too likely to be obtained. And that 
these, when brought together, form only another system of error 
and truth—a system partaking of all the frailty of the nature of 
man, and marking the finitude of his capacity. 

“‘ Method,” the “ true method,” is of as deep and vital importance 
in eclecticism as in empyricism. An error in the “method” or 
course of investigation, in either, will be a fundamental error, and 
prejudice the whole course of subsequent investigation. But true 
eclecticism has a method; and so far as I can comprehend its true 
order, it seems to be thus :—Furst, To analyze each and every 
system with the closest scrutiny, to apply to each the just principles 
of rational criticism, to bring in every collateral fact, every possible 
test, found in consciousness, in reason, in sense, and in observation; 
and then to commence its process of comparison, to compare the 
discovered, developed, and exalted truth found in each system with 
that found in the other, and both these with some immutable, abso- 
lute standard. ‘The true method in eclecticism, then, is first one 
of analysis, and then one of comparison ; in both of which opera- 
tions there must be some immutable standard to which the ultimate 
appeal must be made. It is a standard not discovered in the 
analysis, not developed in the comparison. It grows not out of 
the collision of any system or systems. It is not weighing sen- 
sualism by idealism, and then idealism by skepticism, &c. This 
process, even according to the admissions of eclecticism itself, 
would be weighing each system in a false balance. A_ hopeless 
way, truly, to the discovery of the real merit of either. Weighed 
ina false balance, every result would necessarily partake more or 
less of error; and the aggregate of results thus obtained be only 
a complication of more subtle and abstruse errors. 

It remains now to inquire whether the eclecticism of him who 
has refuted the errors of Locke, and carried war into the very heart 
of the old systems of philosophy, has been steered clear of those 
dangerous shoals and quicksands. Let us see whether he who has 
so successfully combated the erroneous method of Locke, and with 
such accuracy and spirit pointed out “the true method” in philo- 
sophy, has committed no error in “method” in the application of 
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his peculiar eclecticism. But on this subject, we will let Cousin 
speak for himself. 

“T have loved to repeat,” says he, “that each of these schools has 
existed, therefore there was some reason or ground for the existence 
of each. If these schools had been purely absurd and extravagant, 
they could not have existed ; for the absurd, by itself, could have found 
neither place nor credit in the human mind, nor could it ever have 
gained reputation or acquired authority in any age, still less in an age 
so enlightened as the eighteenth century. Hence, from the simple 
fact that the sensual school has existed, it follows that it had a reason 
for existing, that it possessed some element of truth. But there were 
four schools, and not merely one. Now, absolute truth is one ; if one 
of these schools had possessed absolute truth, there would have been 
only that one school, and not four. They are, therefore there is a 
reason for their being, and they contain some truth; but they are four, 
therefore neither contains the whole truth entire, but each of them, 
with an element of truth which has caused it to exist, contains some 
element of error, which reduces it to exist only as a particular school. 
It was my duty, then, at once to vindicate and combat all these schools. 
I was to vindicate the sensual school as having had its part of truth ; 
and I was.to combat it, as having blended with the part of truth, which 
recommended it, many errors and extravagances. And in what way, 
with what was I to combat the school of sensation? I promised you 
to combat the errors of one school by the truth of its antagonist school. 
I was to combat the exaggerations of sensualism by all that was sound 
and reasonable in idealism. This I have done. At a future day I 
shall take up the spiritual school; I shall examine it in its positive 
elements, and then I shall turn against it, against its sublime errors 
and mystical tendencies, the weapons which the good sense of 
empyricism and skepticism will frequently furnish.”—Histoire de la 
Philosophie, vol. ii, p. 553; Psychology, p. 347. 

Here we have developed a method—the method adopted by 
Cousin in the application of his peculiar eclecticism. And not 
only so, but we have the fundamental reason of that method, the 
fulcrum on which the lever is planted. He says,—‘“‘If either of 
these schools possessed absolute truth, there would have been only ~ 
that, and not four.” Again,— They are four, therefore neither 
contains the whole truth.” These propositions are wide and ex- 
pansive ; and admitting their truth and pertinency, we can have no 
difficulty in admitting also the summary process of battering down 
sensualism by idealism, and then idealism by skepticism, &c., till 
from this war of systems, another system, like the Corinthian Ais, 
formed by the fusion of many metals, should come forth radiant 
throughout with truth. But to these sweeping propositions we 
have an objection to propose. Now, can it be made to appear by 
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any just course of reasoning, because there were four systems, that 
all of them must partake more or less of error? All of them, it is 
true, if they conflict, cannot be absolute truth; but does it, of 
necessity, follow that all must contain error, that all must be false ? 
Not so have we learned philosophy. If four witnesses stand up 
and give conflicting testimony in a court of justice, does it follow 
that no one among them speaks “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth?” We admit that each of these schools had 
its part of error and its part of truth, but on different grounds and 
for a different reason than that given above. Merely because sen- 
sualism existed, we do not feel authorized to draw the conclusion 
that the ideal system is not absolute truth. This must be learned 
from an examination of the system itself, and testing it by the 
immutable principles of truth and reason already in the human 
mind. 

Now if two philosophical systems exist, which are contradictory 
to each other, we infer that both cannot be true ; that one of them 
must possess some part of error, and perhaps both do; else there 
would be no antagonism, for truth cannot antagonize with truth. 
It becomes, then, the true business of philosophy, by a critical 
examination and analysis of each system, to ascertain where the 
error lies—whether in both—and, if not in both, in which system, 
—and also in what particular part of each. If sensualism, then, is 
all truth, it follows that idealism is not all truth; but it does not 
follow that idealism contains no element of truth. 

Here we discover the first departure of Cousin from the true 
system of eclectical philosophy ; his first aberration from the “true 
method.” ‘The ground here assumed is truly“ vantage ground ;” 
and the “method” of warfare to which it leads unique; for it 
enables him to turn the weapons of his adversaries against each 
other. Here then is his “‘ method”—*“ to combat the errors of each 
school, with the truths of the antagonist school. ‘To combat the 
errors of sensualism by all that is just and reasonable in idealism,” 
&c. This method, or mode of philosophical warfare, does not even 
recognize what must ever be a primary element in any true system 
of eclecticism. For what is it but first being an idealist for the 
sake of combating sensualism, and then a skeptic till a like office is 
performed for idealism? And it is in accordance with this tendency 
of his method, that we find Cousin wavering in the lofty principles 
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of his eclecticism, and falling upon the shambles of sensualism, 
idealism, skepticism, or mysticism, just as he may happen to de- 
termine each particular question. ‘Combat the errors of one 
school by the truths of its antagonist school!” Now this is all 
very weil on one condition, and that is, that we commence with 
truth, and not with error; that we, in some one system, shall first 
separate its part of truth from its part of error. For since truth 
cannot antagonize with truth, it will then follow that whatever we 
find in any other system, antagonist to our discovered truth, must 
be error, and therefore ought to be rejected. But how are we to 
get at this truth, unless by virtue of some more interior and decisive 
principle than has been here recognized? Where is our standard 
by which we may know that we are not bringing the errors of 
idealism into this contest with sensualism? Let us apply this 
method :—'The truths of sensualism are to be reached, the system 
is to be sublimated, its ore and alloy to be cast away. How shall 
it be done? What is the process? Shall we combat the system 
with the truths of idealism? But idealism is not all true. How 
then are its truths to be extracted from its errors? Where is the 
umpire that is to decide what is truth in idealism, that we may turn 
that truth against the errors of sensualism? Without some high 
and authoritative umpire, eclecticism becomes speculation, nor 
can science expect much real advancement from its operations. 
So long as error may be blended with and become imbedded in 
partial truth, just so long may this method of conflicting system 
with system be carried on, unless upon the arena of philosophy 
some sage should appear to give practical evidence of ‘ the infinite 
perfectibility of humanity,” in the exhibitions of his own intellect. 
Again, we repeat of this system or “ method,” it is radically de- 
ficient. It is utterly averse to the Baconian method of investiga- 
tion. It is not a careful induction of general principles, which may 
be combined into a complete and perfect system, from particular 
truths which come under the direct cognizance of our intellectual 
faculties, and are addressed to individual consciousness. And, it 
is marvelous that so able a refuter of Locke, so able an expounder 
of the “true method” in philosophy, should so soon have fallen 
upon the shoals and quicksands of philosophical speculation. 

We have not time now to return and trace out ‘the critical 
examination of the Essay upon the Human Understanding” into its 
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results. But we would remark that the empiricism of Locke in 
this conflict receives a signal discomfiture : no system, it is true, is 
wielded against it; but that which is infinitely more powerful, the 
principles of inalienable reason and good sense. 

But there is one thing for which Cousin, as we have already 
remarked, deserves great credit; and that is, the elevation he is 
giving to the character of metaphysical science in France. It is 
well known that the philosophy of France has, for some time, been 
essentially infidel: the philosophy of Locke bordered hard upon 
the inner temple of sensualism ; and from sensualism to material- 
ism, and thence to deism and rank atheism, the descent is gradual, 
but almost unavoidable. Such undoubtedly is the downward ten- 
dency of the philosophy of Locke ; but yet Locke was a Christian, 
or rather, as Cousin says, “upon the limits of Christianity.” This 
tendency of his principles, though Locke himself, perhaps, did not 
discover it, was early discovered and promptly met by the Scotch 
philosophers, Reid, Stewart, and Brown; but in France no such 
antidote checked its progress, and French philosophy, in company 
with French morals, sunk into one common maelstroom of infidelity. 
Such was the fruit of Locke’s philosophy in France; and with 
Voltaire for its patron, and Condillac, Helvetius, and D’Holbach 
for its expounders, we cannot wonder at the result. ‘The revolu- 
tion in the spirit of French philosophy, it is true, was commenced 
by Roger Collard, and Jouffroy, his pupil; but it was reserved for 
Cousin to push forward the conflict to its present auspicious stage. 
He stands conspicuous in the field, and stands, too, like a giant 
still girded for the contest. All his works that have come within 
my reach have been read with increasing interest and avidity. His 
unsurpassed, if not unequalled power of critical analysis, his inde- 
pendence as a philosopher, his comprehensive and accurate know- 
ledge of the history of philosophy and of philosophical systems, the 
spirited and elevated style in which he discourses, command my 
admiration ; but, at the same time, his ingenuousness, the freedom 
with which he acknowledges the real excellences of those whose 
errors he is called to expose and refute, inspire in me sentiments 
of the highest possible esteem for the man, in whom is blended so 
many of the virtues that give dignity to the philosopher, and honor 
to human nature. I can only hope for Cousin that he may do for 


the metaphysical philosophy of France, what Reid and Stewart 
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have already done for that of England and America. Cousin’s 

philosophy is also becoming extensively known and as extensively 

admired in this country; and the author of these fragmentary 

thoughts will not esteem his labor lost if they shall be the means 

of directing any to a mine so replete with knowledge and truth. 
Amenia, N. Y., 1841. 





Art. Il].—Translation from Professor Tholuck. 


Tue author of the following piece (Professor Tholuck, of Halle) 
is already favorably known to the American public as a Christian 
and scholar ; and as having borne in our age an active and influential 
part in the revival of evangelical religion throughout Germany. 
The unhappy infidel tendency of the close of the last and the be- 
ginning of the present century was not confined to France. The 
Christian world everywhere felt it more or less; and while France 
was its mainhold, where it exhibited its direst effects, and most 
revolting fruits, yet the form that it assumed among Germans, by 
courting an alliance with their learning and industry, was more 
dangerous. As it did not there, as in France, banish the church, 
and as the union of church and state is so intimate as to affect, 
more or less, men’s fortunes in all departments of life, it naturally 
became an infidelity in the church—and while all men were in its 
pale, it was not uncommon to find theological professors and 
ministers of the altar disowning every essential doctrine of the 
Bible—indeed, denying revelation itself. The strange anomaly 
was presented of a Christian people rejecting Christ. The moral 
decencies of life were the only duties acknowledged by the mass, 
and too often these were shamefully neglected. 

But it is one of the pleasing fruits of the passing century that 
this malign religious influence has year by year been sensibly 
wearing out. Under Bonaparte matters had already somewhat 
improved ; but especially since his fall, and the return to Europe 
of peace, commerce, and prosperity, has the advancement of the 
interests of true religion and true learning been rapid. For fifteen 
or twenty years Professor Tholuck has been a prominent assistant 
in this revival of evangelical principles. By his books, and largely 
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as professor of theology, by his influence’upon students annually 
ripening into ministers, has he been instrumental in redeeming 
piety from the odium into which it had fallen, and shaking the 
influence of rationalism, which for a long time had been triumphant. 
At him, perhaps more than at any other individual, have the attacks 
of the opposite party been directed. This contest has issued in as 
signal defeat to his opponents as the most happy discipline of 
Christian character in himself. In the cause of Christ, there have 
been also many other able and amiable men, of whom it is not our 
present purpose to speak. Through their united influence, with the 
blessing of Heaven, the cause of holiness for the last few years has 
become strong—it gives all indications that it is in the ascendant— 
and the world has yet much good to expect from the German Church. 

The piece here offered to the English reader was among Pro- 
fessor Tholuck’s early publications. Perhaps, in its abridged form, 
the transitions in the course of thought and illustration may not 
always appear easy. 

Randolph Macon College, Va., March 15, 1841. 


Apologetical Hints for the Study of the Old Testament. 'Trans- 
lated and abridged from the German of Professor A. THoLvck. 


In the last ten years the error has almost universally spread 
itself, as well in the theological world as elsewhere, that the study 
of the Old Testament for theologians, and the reading of the same 
by the laity for the purpose of edification, are either wholly unne- 
cessary, or but little beneficial. With especial reference to theo- 
logians, we will at present cursorily develop, 1st. How important 
the study of the Old Testament would be, even though it had no 
connection with the New. 2d. How deep and wisely founded were 
the institutes of the Israelites and the divine dispensation toward 
them. 3d. How the New Testament entirely rests upon the Old, 
and how Christ 1s the kernel of all the Old Testament. 

As this our undertaking has invited the attention of profound men 
of all ages, much that is good has already been said on the subject 
__ by others, so that the main design of this composition cannot be to 

_ give much that is new, but to present only that which is called for 
by the condition of our age, 
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I. How far do the books of the Old Testament deserve a diligent 
study, even uf they were not connected with Christianity ? 

If stability is praiseworthy as a great distinction in an individual 
man, it is in a double degree so in a whole people. Josephus 
says, (Contra Ap.,) “ Were our nation not known to all men, and 
were mankind not generally acquainted with our voluntary subjec- 
tion to the law, and should a person describe and represent our 
institutions to the Greeks, or say, that out of the limits of the 
known world, he had met with a people that had so sublime con- 
ceptions of God, and for so many centuries had remained true to 
the same laws, they would be altogether astonished, since among 
themselves they know nothing but perpetual change.” 

Variety and change create vivacity, an objector will reply, and 
on account of this very vivacity is the Greek nation to be considered 
great and exalted, while the whole East from the remotest times 
to the present languishes. But a mere busy activity of the mind 
without object (which the Persian Dschelaleddin compares to the 
constant flow of a stream) cannot be the end of life. If the truth 
is once found, it is useless to be ever seeking it anew; and hence 
the apostle of the Gentiles gives the most striking picture of all 
heathens, both of ancient and modern times, when he says, ‘‘ They 
are ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth,” 2 Tim. iii,’7. The Hebrews had a worship of God, which, 
as we shall see, satisfied the requirements of an humble mind, but 
one not yet arrived at high intellectuality. T’o this they remained 
true, according to this they fashioned their whole life; and hence 
Josephus can rightly say, “‘It can be no reproach to us, that we 
have discovered nothing new, but it affords this testimony, that we 
needed nothing better.” ‘‘ What can one think of more beautiful,” 
continues this sagacious man, “ than a whole people, whose entire 
government resembles a general religious festival? While other 
nations can hold their feasts and mysteries scarcely a few days 
together, we celebrate our religious precepts without change from 
century to century.” If now such a continuance in established 
institutions, springs not from the enervation or ossification of a 
people, it is something truly sublime. The praise of Sparta, in- 
deed, resounds in history, because she was able for several centu- 
ries to remain faithful to the brazen laws of Lycurgus. But who 
can accuse the Israelites of enervation, who, without unity in the 
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time of the judges, flourishing in the spiendid period of a David or 
Solomon, split and at enmity under the kings, trodden down by 
enemies during the Babylonish captivity, and under thé Maccabees 
preserving with heroic power their ancient honor—passed through 
all the catastrophes which nations suffer. At the time of Christ 
their weakness and decline are not to be mistaken, but then even 
something unusual occurred. Frightfully did the remaining power 
convulse itself when the ruins of Jerusalem buried the antiquated 
sanctuary now stripped of meaning; as once at Nineveh the 
smoldering palace overwhelmed the effeminate Sardanapalus, and 
with him the fallen glory of Assyria. Instructive must it therefore 
be to become acquainted with the source of this iron constancy of 
temper, which long ago the Greek Hecateres Abderita acknow- 
ledged and admired in this people. 

If one now asks how the Spartan state became what it was, and 
if he be forced to answer the question by showing that ambition 
and unchecked haughtiness were the nurses of the Spartan con- 
stitution, and that Lycurgus endeavored to augment the hardness 
of character natural to the Doric tribe, and founded the greatness 
of the citizens of Sparta upon the brutal degradation of the Lace- 
demonians. the legitimate inhabitants of the land; the Hebrew 
people will then exhibit themselves in a light proportionably the 
more beautiful as the following words of Josephus are true :— 
“That our legislation was by far more useful than all others, must 
undoubtedly be regarded as the cause of our unchangeable faith in 
God and his commandments. For Moses did not make piety a 
part of virtue, but all virtues he made parts of the fear of God, 
by attributing to all our actions a reference to God.” And no im- 
partial historian will deny that in just this constant reference of all 
events to God lay the source of the great power of the Israelites: 
since times, when the fear of God was extinguished, mostly failed 
in firm and manly characters, which are the products only of a 
foundation in God. 

Next to the stability of the Hebrew people, is their antiquity 
(already the subject of much praise) worthy of off respect. More 
than six hundred years before Lycurgus, Moses gives his laws; 
six hundred years before Pindar, the king of the Hebrews com- 
poses his divine Psalms. Moreover, three hundred years before 
the mythic heroes, Orpheus, Hercules, and Theseus, go against 
Vor. I.—23 
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Colchis, Moses founds his divinely wise theocracy. If the antiquity 
of the Pentateuch be not allowed, still the historical facts are certain. 
But the antiquity of the Pentateuch is not called in question by 
historical inquirers, but only by theologians who are displeased 
with its representation of miracles. It is with the most remote 
antiquity, as with childhood. ‘Tota illa ztas periit diluvio, sicut 
infantiam mergere solet oblivio,” says St. Augustine. We know 
but little of it, but what tradition preserved out of the primitive 
age, Moses has given us much clearer than the confused fables of 
Greeks, Egyptians, Hindoos, or Chinese. Allow that which Moses 
takes from the period before the patriarchs to belong to a dark 
region, where much disfiguration has taken place, yet no one candeny 
the great truths which the chapters on the creation and fall contain, 
and no one can mistake the truly historical representation which 
the history of the patriarchs exhibits. Let us begin with the his- 
tory of Abraham. Who can dare assert that after a thousand or 
sixteen hundred years, when every thing had changed, some person 
fell upon the invention of the expedition of the five kings against 
Sodom, in the narrative of which every thing portrays the people 
of that age? Pits of asphaltum, and the crust of the earth, con- 
sumed by asphaltum, hinder the flight of the Sodomites, while they 
sink through the thin surface. Fugitives come over the mountains 
of Judea, and enter the grove where Abraham has his tent, and 
give him information. ‘Three hundred and eighteen servants 
accompany Abraham—three allies are with him—on their return 
they are hospitably received by the priestly king, of Salem—pre- 
sents are exchanged. How truly antique and historical is all this ! 
Would not all this in the annals of any other people be acknow- 
ledged as history? If one will not allow the genuineness of Ossian 
because in him mention is made of ships at a time when the Cale- 
donians had only boats, woven of willows and covered with oxhides ; 
because chimneys are mentioned among a people that had scarcely 
huts ; because the hunted deer is spoken of where Martial says, 
“‘Nuda Caledonia sic pectora precludit urso ;” why shall not this 
rust of antiquity—this childlike simplicity of manners—be admitted 
as an evidence for the authenticity of Moses and the patriarchal 
history? Abraham avails himself of deceit, not to tell a falsehood, 
but to conceal the truth; (for Sarai was also his sister ;) Rebecca 
deceives old Isaac; Jacob increases his own flock to Laban’s dis 
23" 
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advantage: these things the Tindals and Celsuses of every age 
have brought forward against the character of the Bible; but the 
constant reply is, Is not this an evidence of the integrity of the 
narrator! Only reflect, what did not an interpolator have ample 
opportunity to interweave for the adorning of the story? Schleezer 
says, in his History of the World, “ The Jews are a leading people 
of the world, not only as the people of God in ecclesiastical history, 
but a powerful nation, which, at the period of its greatness, con- 
sisted of more than five millions of souls ; a cultzvated people, the 
depository of all the knowledge we have of that oldest state of the 
world before the existence of the more modern Greeks.” Of these 
modern Greeks Josephus speaks beautifully: “I am astonished 
that men think, they must in old matters trust the Greeks, but not 
us and other men. I believe, however, that if men would not 
follow idle opinions, but search out the truth of things, they must 
pursue the exactly opposite course ; because among the Greeks 
every thing 1s new, as it were of to-day or yesterday—the foun- 
dation of states, the establishment of trades and legislation, and 
latest of all, their historical writings.” 

If we now consider the spirit that breathes in this old history, 
we will find everywhere the idea of divinity (sensus Numenis) 
most lively. Diodorus Siculus calls historians the servants of 
Providence. Lessing says, “‘O Providence! let me not doubt thy 
existence, because I cannot scan thy way!” In the world’s history 
retributive justice (Nemesis) stands powerfully dominant, and even 
a Plato exclaims, “ Divinity measures all,” (6 @co¢ ravra yewperper.) 
In the history of the Hebrews, indeed, this presiding divinity 
(presens Numen) exhibits himself not only as a dim and unknown 
avenger of wrong, but reveals himself as an absolute God, i.e., an 
independent God, who, in the face of his creatures, with a wise 
and uncontrolled power creates and destroys. Philo says, ‘In 
the creatures the Greeks have forgotten the Creator. So the his- 
torians, who are without God in the world, have forgotten, and yet 
forget, that God is over and in the world, disposing all things. They 
miss of recognizing that breath, which, through the wire-work of 
the bones, sets the wandering skeleton in motion.”* If Herodotus, 


* Herder says, “‘ History without the Spirit of God is an image of Polyphemus 
with his eye put out.” In Bancroft’s History of the United States, third volume, 
are some excellent remarks on this true idea of history.— Translator. 
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who nowhere forgets the hand which out of eternity takes a hold 
in time, moves us, how much more important is it for us to see the 
God who is “ the possessor of heaven and earth,” (as Melchisedek 
called him, Gen. xiv, 19,) acting a part in the history of the Hebrews! 
Justice (Adrastea) as a winged goddess appears in the histories of 
the Greeks, but Judaism and Christianity first exhibit to us in the 
events of the world a guiding, sympathizing, and loving God. 
** God is the sphere whose centre is everywhere, and circumference 
nowhere.” Where is this more true than in history ? 

Thanks, then, to the Hebrews, who immediately, and also 
through Christianity, have taught us this holy spirit of history! It 
is evident that the East, in general, strives with holy zeal to dis- 
solve the world into God, and thus destroy freedom of life ; equally 
evident is it the endeavor of the West, with downright coldness, to 
dissipate God into the world, but there is always a safe middle way, 
and he who is taught of God in these matters, also recognizes it. 
And, as in the history of the Israelites, faith on a universal and 
wise government of the Highest is everywhere predominant; so 
does their doctrine of faith on his fatherly care for every individual 
pervade it in a lovely and comforting manner. The spiritual eye 
of the noble Plutarch could recognize in the breast of Arion, while 
in the dangers of the sea, this beautiful thought, that he wished to 
be saved, mostly that hereafter he might put the stronger trust in the 
gods. Well did Johannes Von Miiller say, ‘‘ Will not this heathen 
Cheronean some day stand up a witness for the truth against many 
theologians ?” Where better than in the book of Psalms can we 
learn the struggle of the pious man with the oppression of troubles 
which enkindles his faith, as wind does a conflagration? There we 
never see a hardy struggle against dark power, but trial and pre- 
servation beget hope—a hope that never shall be put to shame. 
But the internal benefits of these books, which breathe a high and 
divine spirit, are too numerous for us to speak of them here par- 
ticularly. We will point out but one; that connected with the 
Israelitish idea of God’s holiness, and the consequent sense of sin 
and humility. The more like men the heathen gods were, the 
more like gods did men consider themselves. Wicked pride 
desecrated all the bloom of the world. One Socrates alone stands 
in all antiquity, who thought himself rich through his poverty ; and 
O! that he could have banished that scoffing sneer that sprung 
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from the pride ofshis humility! There is a deep thoughtfulness 
that grovels, and a simplicity that conquers heaven. And if David 
had been a threefold greater sinner than he was, his sin had been 
destroyed by that simple humility and penitence which to all 
heathens was, is, and ever will be folly. Let one dwell upon the 
reading of the single book of Psalms, and inexhaustible riches of 
the deepest moral ideas will unveil themselves to his eye. “ Before 
I was afflicted I went astray; but now have I kept thy word,” 
Psa. cxix, 67. Such a maxim of humility, throughout all proud 
Greece, is not found. We, however, must turn from this subject 
and seek to show briefly, 

II. How wise and deep were the divine guidance and religious 
institutions of the Hebrews. 

We speak first of the guidance* (experience) of the Israelites. 
“True philosophy,” says Leibnitz, “is contained in history,” and 
thoroughly established is the declaration of Clarke, “In religion 
men are apt to be more easily wrought upon, and more strongly 
affected by good testimony than by the strictest arguments.” (Dis- 
course concerning God.) Not, therefore, through system and 
demonstration, but through facts only can sensual men receive the 
truth; so also the doctrines and wonders of Christianity, though 
they may be taught, can, nevertheless, not be rightly believed ex- 
cept by him who has experienced them. The voice of its fate 
(lot) 2s the most intimate voice of God to every human heart, there- 
fore through their fortunes were the Israelites taught doctrines and 
ethics. An inquirer now asks, why God chose but one people to 
whom to reveal himself? Why arrived other people without special 
direction almost so far? Why was the Jewish nation in particular 
chosen? The first question, the intelligent Saint Martin answers 
by asking a second: Why has the body but one marrowbone, since 
so many limbs also need it? The other questions Lessing meets 
by a comparison of the individual man, the antitype of the human 
race: Does education appear worthless, because children of nature 
may equal, if they do not sometimes excel the children of educa- 
tion? and, Is not this the chief consideration, that even upon the 
rudest and most unyielding people, God built, that the struggle 


* There is a difficulty in fitting an appropriate English word to the German 
fuehrung. Divine guidance or dispensation, I think, expresses the idea near 
enough. 
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between the divine and human might be exhibited in the most 
striking manner? Both of these replies are true, yet Lessing has 
overlooked,—I1st. That no people (though the Persians were far 
before the Greeks) really equalled the Hebrews in that which was 
and is essential in the humble, true knowledge of God, for all other 
things are but trifles; 2d. That nations, whose eye is not single, 
are entirely unqualified for divine revelation ; that, therefore, neither 
the phantasy of the Indians, nor the vanity and speculation of the 
Greeks, nor the haughtiness of the Romans, could have received a 
revelation, without disfiguring it. If we consider the records of the 
Hebrews, we discover that the outward and historical directions of 
God constitute the mainhold, which kept this degenerate race from 
entirely abandoning that God, who in Isaiah xliv, 6, 7, emphatically 
exclaims: ‘‘ Besides me there is no God, and who, as I, shall call, 
and shall declare it, and set it in order for me, since I appointed 
the ancient people ?” 

Along with the divine guidance of the Israelites, the law and the 
prophets were established as God’s means of grace. Johannes 
Von Miller says sublimely of the law: ‘“ Moses led the Israelites 
into this land of wonders, and from the summit where primitive 
worship had existed they received their law, but the spirit of this 
law was itself a miracle.” This law, and the manner in which it 
was given, has always been a stumbling-block to those who believed 
not in Christianity. Few heathens, like Strabo, could praise the 
law, and among its Christian apologists there is found great dis- 
agreement. ‘The learned Spencer gives himself trouble to prove 
that something necessarily must have been borrowed from the 
heathens to keep the hard-necked race from becoming apostate ; 
in opposition to him Witsen strives to show that all which Israel 
had, was peculiarly their own; and between the two Warburton 
comes in, to prove that the law must have been divine, because it 
exhibits nothing but earthly reward and punishment. Since now 
we must hold this in particular, that the other races of the earth 
had not been fully abandoned by God, and that out of the original 
revelation much that is divine had been obtained through tradition ; 
we will, if we search into the foundation of the general economy 
of God, find it clear, how so much is found in common with the 
Israelites and heathens. For it appears in the general economy 
of the divine counsel to be settled that a ceremonial worship and 
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sacrifices shall precede the worship in spirit and intruth. Whetherthe 
nations would not at first have received a spiritual doctrine, whether 
the Chinese and Japanese are not yet ripe for a purer faith, are 
questions which no human being dare assume to answer. We shall 
understand this when the dialplate of the world’s great clockwork 
shall be removed. Therefore we find among all heathens cere- 
monial pomp—and therefore the Jews had a glittering external 
worship, but (and here is the great difference) monotheism and 
symbolic and typical significancy gave to the Israelitish worship a 
peculiar character. ‘Two great objects are seen in the religious 
laws of the Jews; to write the faith of monotheism in the most 
secret heart, and to awaken a lively sense of sin. Sin, sin! is the 
word that resounds again and again in the Old Testament ; and had 
it not for centuries rung in ears and hearts, the sound of grace for 
grace, the great watchword of the New Testament, could not 
have been heard at the time of Christ. What need have heathens 
of grace, who wish to hear nothing of sin, because only they have 
too much thereof! The priesthood and the whole system of sacri- 
fices existed, that all flesh might know that it is but grass. Who 
cannot see that in this way the law essentially prepared the way 
for Christianity? The sacrificial service was in general one of the 
deepest institutes of the ancient world. However wonderfully and 
lively, uncorrupted nature, even without grace, may feel its de- 
pendent relation on God, and its great guilt, yet we are forced to 
adopt the following words: ‘“ Downward, or how this reverence 
toward the unseen God, when it was once introduced among men, 
should extend to following generations, the answer is not difficult. 
The water runs easily down the mountain, and finds its own way ; 
but by ascent one finally arrives at the highest point. To that 
point the water cannot flow, but must descend from it. It 2s in- 
deed a deeper question than many a one supposes, how the first 
offerer arrived at the idea of an offering.” 

The advantage for piety, that this faith on one God has wrought, 
has never yet been sufficiently appreciated. The gods of the 
Greeks were exalted men, who, unequal in strength, were constantly 
warring against each other. As that man, who knows of no other 
protection and safety but the favor of powerful party, can never 
arrive at peace of mind—as he, now full of anxiety lest his party 
may fail, now troubled lest it may prove faithless to him, ever 
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nourishes in his bosom fear and doubt; so in the heart of no reli- 
gious Greek could there spring up a joyous and contented life. No 
Greek could say, with the Psalmist, My soul is quiet before God. 
An eternal ebb and flow agitated the fainting heart. Otherwise 
was it with the Hebrew. He knew that his God was the God of 
heaven and earth, who had appointed their habitations to all peo- 
ple, to whom every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear. 
What effect this constant flowing of the soul to the only God pro- 
duces, they will understand who live a spiritual life. What it is 
to look away entirely from men, and alone to God, the holy men 
of Judaism and Christianity and all the martyrs understood. Luther, 
too, felt it when he said to the elector, “‘ You cannot protect me 
by your power, but I can you by my prayers.” 'Thus operated the 
faith on one God; but still more blessed was the faith on one God, 
as the God of holiness, that presides over all. As the world of 
gods among the Greeks, in its principle rested alone on nature, 
there was nothing in it by which man could transport himself 
beyond the limits of time. Not only so, but earthly nature was by 
the Greek consecrated, so that to him it seemed presumption to 
wish for superiority over it. ‘The law of Moses in its political part 
is inferior to none other. The natural feeling of humanity and 
equity is its foundation, and out of this spring most of the precepts. 
Mildness and compassion are enjoined toward strangers, widows, 
orphans, and animals. How delicate and affecting is Exod. xxiii, 
9; xxii, 21! ‘ Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger: for ye know 
the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” Also Lev. xix, 34, “And thou shalt love him (the 
stranger) as thyself.” Also the many commandments respecting 
widows and orphans, as Exod. xxii, 22, ‘“‘ Ye shall not afflict any 
widow or fatherless child. If thou afflict them in any wise, and: 
they cry at all unto me, I will surely hear their cry ; and my wrath 
shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the sword; and your wives 
shall be widows, and your children fatherless.” Compare Exod. 
xix, 13, 32; Deut. xv, 7; xxiv, 10, 14, and 17: and for ani- 
mals, Exod. xxiii, 11; Lev. xxii, 24; Deut. xxii, 1. And before 
all commands, “Thou shalt love God above every thing, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This law, and this worship given to men, 
were only the hull, and toward the time of Christ became constantly 
dryer, and more devoid of sap; but then at length the winged 
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Psyche burst through the obsolete chrysalis, and directed its flight 
to heaven. ‘Till this great event happened, (or nearly to the time,) 
men were constantly sent, in whom the Spirit of God breathed, 
quickening their age. We poor mortals are fallen, afid have, so 
long as we are unenlightened from above, no standard in us for 
what is divine, wherever it meets us; and hence the contempt of 
the natural man for holy writ. First, through a long struggle and 
effort are we made partakers of. some illumination, and since in 
divine things each one knows only so much as he himself is, we 
recognize in Scripture what is divinely excellent only in the same 
measure as it begins to grow in us. Thus is it especially in the 
reading of the prophets. ‘Their words appear dry and unfruitful 
to every heathen, and one cannot blame them if they had a hun- 
dred times rather take up Homer or Anacreon. But possessed of 
the Spirit of God as teacher, man sees therein a new sense. He 
sees, Ist, The prophecy; 2d, Wonderful annunciations; 3d, Infinite 
depth of spiritual meaning. Of this, however, more hereafter. 

If we wish to obtain a correct idea of the prophets, we must 
transfer ourselves fully into antiquity. Origen takes it for granted 
that the heathen obtained a knowledge of futurity; and that the 
Jews might not fall behind them, it was necessary that they should 
have prophets, and that God should give them. From whatever 
source the knowledge of the future may have been derived by 
heathen priests, it is certain that the Jewish prophets had theirs 
from God. All the ancient world lived in much more intimate 
connection with the supernatural world than the present age; hence 
the livelicst feeling of necessity to do nothing without God, (sine 
Numine.) The prophets should also be looked upon from this 
point of view, and be regarded as standing in every thing between 
God and men. As the direction of the political fortunes of the 
Hebrews had a specially important influence upon religion, as their 
doctrines are written in capital letters on their destinies, it was 
necessary that prophecy should have its immediate reference to 
them. While thus the will of God was poured into the souls of 
his saints, there remained a continued and intimate union of the 
people with their God. Perverted, therefore, is the new-fashioned 
view of those who will see in the prophets nothing but demagogues 
and pocts. Isaiah was as little the war minister of Hezekiah, as 
Tiresias was the minister for religion to C&dipus, or the Brahmin 
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Bidpai, state chancellor to the wise Dabshelim of India. Still 
more wonderful does it sound, when some speak of court prophets 
as of court comedians. How can those men be called demagogues 
who manifested zeal about public matters only in reference to the 
prosperity or decline of God’s worship—who threatened war only 
against ungodliness, promised peace only as a reward for piety— 
who never sought self—who announced futurity and still remained 
cowherds, (Amos, )—who in times of declension from God had to 
expect only persecution and the sword? Who can place such men, 
of whom the world was not worthy, by the side of Cleon the tanner? 
And what idea of poetry has a man, when he introduces Jeremiah 
and Isaiah in the character of poets? To them the form was 
nothing, and therefore they cannot be called poets ; but their spzrit 
and high flight of thought cannot be called poetry only, when one 
believes that the Spirit of God was active in these men of God, 
and that more is discoverable in the books than human elevation 
of mind. -If the Spirit of God intimated what lies without the 
sphere of man, the words of the prophets were not merely the out- 
ward representations of the excited Mind, they were the word of 
God. Had this not been so, how could it have been complained 
by them of false prophets not sent of God? If their view had been 
dim and deceptive, how could a fact succeed for confirmation? In — 
Jeremiah, chapter twenty-eight, it is said, “‘ And Hananiah spake, 
saying, Thus saith the Lord: even so will I break the yoke of 
Nebuchadnezzar.” ‘Then said the prophet Jeremiah to Hananiah 
the prophet, Hear now, Hananiah, the Lord hath not sent thee, but 
thou makest this people to trust ina lie. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord: Behold I will cast thee from off the face of the earth: this 
year thou shalt die, because thou hast taught rebellion against the 
Lord. So Hananiah the prophet died the same year, in the seventh 
month.” Could Moses by a prophet have meant a poet or a spe- 
cious demagogue, where he thus threatens in Deut. xviii, 20? “ But 
the prophet, which shall presume to speak a word in my name, 
which I have not commanded him to speak, or that shall speak in 
the name of other gods, even that prophet shall die. And if thou 
say in thy heart, How shall we know the word which the Lord 
hath not spoken? When a prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not spoken.” 
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We now pass to the third and most important point, to show,— 
III. How the New Testament depends entirely on the Old, and 
that Christ is the kernel of all the Old Testament. (Non sapit 
vetus Scriptura, si non Christus in ea intelligatur.—Augustine.) 
This intimate connection of the New with the Old Testament 
may be comprehended under a threefold division :—1. The prin- 
ciples of all the New Testament morality depend upon the ideas 
contained in the Old. 2. The entire doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment is the perfected religious system of the Old Testament. 
3. The prophecies of the Old Testament are fulfilled in the New, 
Christ being the centre of all. We speak first of morality. The 
three great tones cognizable in the complete Christian life are, 
humility, faith, and love. Of these three, the element and antici- 
pation are found in Judaism, and of the two first, only in Judaism. 
Humility, as we have seen, was contemplated by the whole of 
the sacrificial system ; to awaken a feeling of sin were the priest- 
hood and the law ordained. For this reason we find such great 
evidences of humility in the Old Testament. Psa. xxxiv, 18, “The 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart ; and saveth such 
as be of a contrite spirit.” Micah vi, 8, “‘ He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
Isa. lvii, 15, ‘‘ For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 
Isa. Ixvi, 2, ‘‘ For all those things hath my hand made, and all those 
things have been, saith the Lord; but to this man will I look, even 
to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit and trembleth at my 
word.” Everywhere, therefore, we find that poverty of spirit— 
an humble feeling, (animus demissus, humilis fractus,) to the 
heathens a crime, (Cic. Off, iii, 32,) was to the Hebrews the true 
and correct disposition of the soul. While the heathen praises a 
high and lofty mind, (vor dyavoc,) it is said in the economy of 
Isracl, “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the 
humble.” If we take a glance, in reference to this important 
matter, at the oriental heathen, we shall find something more 
exalted and better than among the Greeks, and yet the eastern 
world, by the force of inference, strayed upon giddy heights. The 
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Indo-Chinese book Suche-ulh-chang-king teaches: “ Man must 
abandon father, mother, every feeling, every good, every wish, that 
he may sink into that annihilation where he may think as God.” 
The Nyaya sect teaches, ‘‘ When the true light of God comes, 
then is self-annihilation so entire, that knowledge ceases.” In the 
East, therefore, we see abandonment of self,—annthilation. 'This 
is a fruitless speculation, without influence on the life; but a 
deeper signification lies in it, than in the Grecian views of worldly 
enjoyment. 

The other Christian element in Judaism is faith. This, too, 
was an idea wholly foreign to heathenism. Faith, in the Christian 
sense, is, ‘‘ An actual possession, a real fore-feeling (participation) 
of a higher mode of existence, into which a man may enter by the 
condition of his spirit, although he be unable to comprehend it. 
While we carry in the innermost ground of our nature the image 
and seed of a higher life, unknown to this world in which we now 
exist ; we have it thereby in our power to become conscious of the 
reality of those rays of life which are shed into us from on high, 
and to feel within ourselves the certainty of that better state which 
is appointed for us. Therefore the apostle John says, not only 
emphatically and figuratively, but with true and deep significancy, 
‘He that believeth, hath eternal life, and hath passed from death 
unto life.’ The Saviour himself shows clearly the deep meaning 
of this expression when he says, ‘The water that I give you shall 
be in you a well of water springing up unto eternal life.’””—Neander. 
In this full extent the Hebrews possessed not faith, yet the uncon- 
ditional and full surrender to God which we find exercised by the 
fathers of the Old Testament was the most glorious introduction to 
it. What a power of spiritual life was exhibited when Abraham, 
because the voice of God called, could give up his son, his only 
heir, him who had been given in answer to many prayers, upon 
whom hung the promise of the seed! In the night, the command 
of that God whom he knew, came to him. Larly in the morning 
he sets forth with two servants. ‘To no one, not to the mother, the 
son, or the servants does he disclose his conflict of faith. His 
lacerated heart speaks only in the words, “‘ My son, the Lord will 
provide an offering for himself.” This was a faith, this was a 
surrender, that was sufficient to make him the father of the faithful. 
The idea of the submission of faith reigns throughout all the books 
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of the old covenant. And even this word covenant, if we will 
regard it, discloses the greatness of this idea of faith. What a 
thought! that God should make a covenant with man! A pre- 
sumptuous thought, if discovered; a high one, if given. It is 
necessary, though difficult for man to come to this divine faith. 
Philo says, “‘ Every thing around us tempts to the laying our trust 
in health, strength, prudence, power, &c., but to turn away from 
them all, and depend only upon God, is a great and heavenly state 
of the soul.” 

But love ; is its stamen also to be found in Hebraism? God the 
Lord speaks to Israel, Deut. vi, 5, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.” But what does he, who would thus be loved, promise in 
order to seem worthy of love? Isa. liv, 10, ‘‘ For the mountains 
shall depart and the hills be removed; but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be re- 
moved, saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee.” Also Isa. xlix, 
14, 15, “‘ But Zion said, The Lord hath forsaken me, and my Lord 
. hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 
she should not have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, 
they may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” This is indeed the 
language of love, a language able to excite the heart of man on its 
part to fulfil the law of love. But if, however, after so many re- 
freshing streams of love, the fire of his zeal should sometimes 
break forth, yet was the affection decided, and the purpose tender. 
Sufficient proof of this is found in the consideration of the deliver- 
ances of the people which the Holy One had taken as his own. 
These deliverances produced an inward trust—and where there is 
trust there must be love. But here the old objection meets us, 
that Israel’s God was a jealous and wrathful God. But the Hebrew 
expression represents this jealousy as proceeding always from love 
—and, therefore, so far from its meaning any bad, it becomes the 
most endearing epithet. One must, then, meet the objection as 
did Origen; the sinner needs not only to be protected, but to be 
alarmed.. Even after the message of love has come to us in the 
gospel, we read these alarming voices of awakening with an humble 
acknowledgment that to us also in our ever-returning weakness, 
they can be recalled with profit. Moreover, this jealous God spoke 
to his chosen ones quite otherwise than to the stiff-necked people. 
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When Elijah spake with God, it is said, (1 Kings xix,) ‘“ And be- 
hold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the 
Lord was not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake ; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake a 
fire ; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire a still 
small voice. And it was so, when Elijah heard it, that he wrapped 
his face in his mantle and went forth.” This is the love of God to 
man, and of man to God, but how can love of man to man be more 
strongly expressed than in the command, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor (the stranger) as thyself. Here is love placed high 
enough; and it can be no derogation from the command, that 
future selfishness confined it to lower limits. ‘Thus in Moses and 
the prophets by anticipation, the heavenly harmony of Christian 
life sounded in its threefold tones, and as humility and love were 
practical, there were ever humble and loving hearts, as of Hannah, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Simeon, and Joseph, ready to give it a response. 

If the principles of the Christian morality can be pointed out in 
Judaism, still easier is the task to show the connection of Christian 
doctrines. Theologians, although universally admitting the most 
intimate dogmatical relation between the Old and New Testaments, 
yet draw therefrom directly opposite opinions. Some think that 
by this very relation it can be shown how the gospel could arise 
out of Hebraism in the natural way of human development ; while 
others, assuming a continued direction of God among the Israelites, 
endeavor to establish that it was the design of the Ancient of days 
gradually to prepare all hearts and spirits for the day of the appear- 
ance of the Saviour of the world. If one desire to arrive at the 
truth in this matter by inference, he can at once show that the 
Hebrew nation is to the historian an unsolved riddle; that their 
character, and law, and destiny are wonders: and then from the 
condition of the world, and of that nation at the time of Christ, as 
well as from the history of the Lord, conclude with the greatest 
clearness that Christianity never could have arisen out of Judaism 
in a natural way. But this mode of proof is not so convincing as 
to enter into the system of salvation by Christ, learn the power of 
the Holy Ghost, and then seek, moved by the authority of Christ, 
more in Judaism than meets the view at first, and be convinced 
that there is no natural development without the special guidance 
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of God. Whoever pursues this way, whoever submits to the new 
birth of the Spirit, will get rid of all his doubts—for it is not his 
understanding, but his will, that doubts. What are, then, the doc- 
trines of the New Testament to be found in the Old? All of them, 
I suppose, are to be found there, more or less clear. The proof in 
each particular need not here be adduced; and we shall confine 
ourselves to some general remarks on the history of Old Testament 
dogmas. It is undeniable that many doctrines first make their 
appearance in the course of ages and after the Babylonish captivity. 
If the doctrines of immortality—of the resurrection—of judgment 
—of demons, were borrowed from foreign nations, are they there- 
fore false and fabulous? Alas! testimonies from the time of the 
captivity are so deficient, that we are left to hypotheses, without 
having any thing positive. With the authority of Christ, and the 
maxim of Cicero and Augustine, Nulla falsa doctrina est, que non 
aliquid veri permisceat, (There is no false doctrine but has some 
truth,) we may assume that there was something divine and true 
in all ancient religions, (particularly among the Persians, ) since God. 
has not left himself among any people without a witness. On the 
other hand, however, we find intimations of these doctrines in the 
books of the Old Testament, as, of immortality in the translations 
of Enoch and Elijah—of the resurrection in Psalm xvii, 15—of the 
judgment in the frequent expression, Terrible day of the Lord— 
and of demons, in Genesis iii, and Lev. xvi, 8, (where Gesenius, 
too, explains by demon.) We cannot, therefore, resist the belief 
(v. De Wette and Drusius) that the Jews had a species of secret 
doctrine which was perpetuated among the wise ones (elders) by 
tradition, and makes its appearance only here and there in the 
Scriptures in a general and indistinct light. This assertion can be 
supported by the universal reception among the Jews of an oral 
law ; or at least this Jewish reception shows that such a thing is 
not entirely without foundation. If this supposition be well- 
grounded, a similar occurrence appears to have taken place in 
Judaism, as occurred in the sinking of heathenism. Creuzer has 
shown, that the heathens, when Christianity threatened to overcome 
every thing, drew forth from their mysteries to the light of day 
whatever was analogous to Christianity—and here and there modi- 
fied it by the Christian doctrine. Even so, by the divine provi- 
dence, Judaism seems to have come into so near contact with -the 
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Persian doctrines, that what had been long taught in the dimness 
of secret tradition, at that time came forth to the light, and perfect- 
ing itself through the Persian, served for the foundation of a new 
order of things which Christ brought in. ‘This is to us the most 
probable genesis of these doctrines. ‘They were according to the 
plan of providence disseminated just before the advent of Christ, so 
that he, who was to bring in the new spirit, and by it crush the hull 
of the law, but perfect the form of doctrine, should not be under 
necessity to give any new doctrine, but by his living and teaching 
announce this one great doctrine: That God has loved the world. 
The post-Babylonian doctrines were, however, so transformed by 
Jesus and the apostles, that they now in a pure and perfect form 
exhibit that spirit which has departed from the lifeless body of 
Rabbinic faith. 

We now turn to the prophecies, the third point of connection 
between the Old and New Testaments. A distinction may be 
made between those which relate to the time of Christianity, (the 
kingdom of heaven on earth,) and those which treat only of the 
person of Christ. If anywhere a confused treatment of the sacred 
Scriptures has done injury to the faith, it has happened in the 
apprehension of the prophecies of the Old Testament. Without 
regard to the facts that the New Testament was written within a 
short period by the disciples of one teacher, but the Old during the 
lapse of eleven centuries by priests, kings, cowherds, and lawgivers 
of different characters, though excited by the same spirit ; the com- 
mentator has explained the Old Testament in the same manner as 
the New, without distinguishing time from time. We who now 
stand at the point of nearly six thousand years from the commence- 
ment of the world, must, with a universal historical view, overlook 
the entire past, in order rightly to understand the plan of the Ancient 
of days in the history of the Jewish people. He, however, who 
measures the waters in his fist, and compasses the heaven with a 
span, hath also set limits to knowledge; and if the bucket fills 
itself only after thousands of years by drop succeeding drop, we 
must consider that a thousand years with him are as one day— 
and who is he that can give him understanding, or teach him what 
is right? We find that the idea of a kingdom of God, and the . 
idea of a day of judgment, as well as that of a spiritual king of 
Israel, only gradually developed themselves among the people of 
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God. We propose not to be full on this topic, but to throw out the 
leading ideas. There are in the nature (mind) of man (as Jos. 
Scaliger calls them) the seeds of eternity, (semina eternitatis :) 
i.e., eternally existing ideas, which the rational belief of man seizes 
and holds fast in the whirlpool of ever-changing time. Such ideas 
were among the ancient heathens, and are still prevalent with many 
pagans of the present age. But in Europe many persons consider 
themselves too wise to acknowledge and entertain such ideas. O, 
that the words of a true philosopher (Solger) could be heartily 
accepted! “The conviction is spreading itself, that the lately so 
called free-thinking rests upon a weak foundation, and that it requires 
a far freer and stronger mind to believe wonders without quibbling 
and false interpretation, than to get rid, by an insipid and timid 
denial of all that does not harmonize with the most common laws 
of experience. Among these seeds of eternity may be reckoned 
the ideas of God, freedom, and immortality, which the self-com- 
prehending spirit apprehends and holds fast by means of a rational 
faith that overtops all knowledge—that does not prove, but refers 
to—that does not construct, but vindicates. On the same ground 
may be defended the idea of a former lost blessedness of the human 
race—of an intimate union between the spiritual and material 
worlds—of a revelation of God—of a Saviour of the world—and of 
future happiness. Among all races of the earth spake and speaks 
yet the feeling of these truths in the most varied manner. The 
same feeling dwelt with the Jews. With them this seed gradually 
waxed, and became a tree in whose shadow the fowls of heaven 
might rest. ‘Two stars, a period of earthly prosperity and a 
Redeemer, gleamed upon their wise ones with uncertain light. 
And the nearer the time approached in which the two should appear 
united, the more brilliant became the light of these stars. Indeed, 
the hope of a Saviour in different forms was found among other 
people ; the Chinese, the Thibetians, the Indians, the Persians, and 
the Grecks have their reports of a golden age, and of its return— 
with the Indians, Krishna; with the Persians, Oshanderbami ; with 
the Icelanders, Thor is the hero who shall establish the redemption 
of the world, but this fabulous glimmer shines with doubtful light : 
among the Jews, on the contrary, the Messiah is the confirmed and 
glowing centre of all hope ;—at all times they believed him near, 
as the apostles the day of the Lord—the second advent of the 
Vou. I.—24 
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Messiah. I do not assert that Eve (Gen. iv, 1) already supposed that 
the Messiah had been born of her, but Jacob certainly believed his 
advent near, as also David, and hence, also, no objection can be 
made against Isaiah, chapter ix, as inappropriately giving the signs 
of a near event to what was veiled in the darkness of distant 
futurity ; for to the Israelite it was the most certain matter that 
a Redeemer should at some time come, and while the prophet 
brings this most certain fact of redemption into his contemplation, 
and expands and confirms it, the nearness of the promise gains in 
certainty. So deeply had the idea of a Messiah penetrated into 
the conceptions of the Hebrew, that the prophet returns to it in 
the eleventh chapter, because he that was to come would supply 
all wants—bring peace on earth, and establish righteousness, holi- 
ness, the state, religion, and law. Without dispute, by the promise 
of a seed that should bruise the serpent’s head, (Gen. ii,) the 
Messiah is designated. ‘This the Christian asserts as confidently 
as the Indian asserts the snake whose head Krishna mashes 
with his heel, or the heathen Icelander asserts the dragon whose 
head Thor breaks, is the evil enemy. This great promise flew 
from race to race until He came who was to come. Zoroaster 
teaches: In the last age of the world, the holy man Oshanderbami 
will come to fight with the evil demon twenty years, that he will 
finally conquer, that righteousness will return, kings will obey him, 
and peace will be on earth. The next appearance of this joyful 
hope in the Old Testament is in Gen. xlix, 10, where the dying 
patriarch, fanned by the breath of eternity, pronounces it. That the 
Messiah in Deut. xviii, is meant, there is some doubt. First, in 
David’s Psalms this cheering light again shows itself. No sound 
interpretation can explain Psalms ii, and cx, of any other person 
but the Messiah. Up to this period, the expected Anointed 
appeared as a king—as a priestly king. His spiritual kingdom 
and character had not been described, which is first done by the 
prophets. Nearly all of them look upon Him that was to come, 
but as the sun-beam breaks itself into a thousand tints, so did this 
prophetic light of heaven, according to the disposition of each 
recipient spirit. He is a priestly king with most of the seers. 
With clearness Isaiah views him, and recognizes him as God—as 
the eternal Father, and points to the place of his appearance, Isa. 
ix, 1: “As in former time Zebulon and Naphtali suffered most, there- 
24* 
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fore the way of the sea, this side Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles 
shall be glorified. ‘The people that walked in darkness shall see a 
great light.”* In Isaiah liii, the same Deliverer is seen in his suf- 
fering state; and Malachi, the last herald of God, views him that 
was to come as the covenant Angel of the Lord, ‘who comes to 
his temple,” Mal. iii, 4. This Angel of the covenant is, however, 
the same who led the Israelites in all their travels, and therefore 
completely the divine Revealer. 

Here the old covenant closes, and the stillness that precedes the 
storm now reigned for nearly four centuries, while the materials 
were collecting for the time when the foundations of the earth should 
quake. In this interim, the Angel of the covenant assumed the 
improved shape of Wisdom and the Word of God—and St. John 
avails himself of these to represent the person of the Saviour. The 
years from Malachi to the Baptist constitute a period of prime 
importance. The (semina eterna) religious ideas of all Asiatic 
creeds were introduced into Western Asia ;f what was valuable to 
enlighten and improve the world was brought to Judea, in order 
that that portion which should stand for all ages might be woven 
into the web of Jewish doctrine. How could John have depicted 
the worth of his Master, had not Providence directed the idea of the 
Logos to be generally known and disseminated? In the prophets, 
parallel with the doctrine of the Messiah, runs the anticipation of 
the kingdom of the Messiah. ‘This point deserves extensive con- 
sideration, but we must now confine ourselves to the showing how 
the ideas of the seers at one time mounted to a high glory, and 
at another time remained in an inferior conception. The lowest 
representation of this kingdom is, that Israel shall enjoy perfect 
peace from without, shall be served by her enslaved enemies, shall 
quietly dedicate herself to God, and, under a ruler of the race of 
David, be happy. Luke i, 74. With this is united the idea of 
particular righteousness and holiness which each individual shall 
exhibit. Isa. lxi, 6-11: “Ye shall be named the priests of the 
Lord: men shall call you the ministers of our God” —* * * * * 
For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth 
the things that are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord God will 


*This passage is differently translated in both the English and German 


versions. 
t Mostly by Alexander’s Indian expedition. 
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cause righteousness and praise to spring forth before all the nations.” 
Zech. xiii, 1: “ In that day there shall be a fountain opened to the 
house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for 
uncleanness.” ‘The Redeemer will come to the penitent and take 
away all sin: (Isa. lix, 20:) “‘And the Redeemer shall come to Zion 
and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord.” 
Isa. xliv, 22: “I have blotted out as a thick cloud thy transgres- 
sions, and as a cloud thy sins: return unto me ; for I have redeemed 
thee.” United with this picture of the holiness and righteousness 
of Israel, is the anticipation of the healing that is also preparing for 
the Gentiles, and it is in this confident expectation that all nations 
shall acknowledge the God of Israel, that the divinity of the pro- 
phecies is particularly evident. Isa. lxv, 1: “ Iam sought of them 
that asked not for me: I am found of them that sought me not: I 
said, Behold me, behold me, unto a nation that was not called by 
my name.” Isa. lx, 5: “Then thou shalt see, and flow together, 
and thy heart shall fear, and be enlarged; becanse the abundance 
of the sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles 
shall come unto thee.” Stil higher mounts the prophecy in Isaiah 
Ixvi, 18, 19, and to the conclusion of the book, where Judaism 
appears almost lost in the grand representation, when the prophet 
announces that the Lord will take of the heathen for priests and 
for Levites, and that missionaries of the Jews shall go into all lands 
to proclaim the Lord to the Gentiles. The prophet can, therefore, 
predict, “ The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea,” Isa. xi, 9. Also, Zech. xiv, 9, “ And 
the Lord shall be king over all the earth; in that day shall there 
be one Lord, and his name one.” As we cannot imagine before- 
hand the divine preparations, but must deduce the laws of God 
from events as they happen, we need not wonder that the annun- 
ciation of the coming salvation was made in ways so different and 
general. We remark too, with confidence, that whenever any thing 
divine is exhibited in time, it accommodates itself more perfectly 
to the state of things, than was anticipated by the understanding of 
man. Hence it is explicable, why the conceptions of the kingdom 
of God were so different among the Hebrews; and why the uni- 
versal conversion to the Saviour Jesus Christ appeared as a con- 
version to the Israelitish Jehovah, and to the sanctuary at Jerusalem. 


As time was fulfilled, it was shown what the Spirit of God had 
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signified. But how does it happen that frightful judgments, and 
the fearful day of the Lord generally, are connected with the annun- 
ciation of redemption through the Messiah? The idea springs up 
easily of itself, that good can never make its appearance without 
involving a spirited contest with evil; hence the reconciliation of the 
two representations can be made in a very natural way. Even the 
Baptist, when he saw the Lamb of God bearing the sins of the 
world, also imagined as near the sifting of the wheat, the winnow- 
ing-fan, and the axe. The disciples too were expecting the day of 
vengeance, and the throes of time; yet what does Jesus? He 
plaecs centuries between his appearance and the catastrophe of 
time—and distinguishes a second coming of the Messiah. If we 
now draw conclusions from events, we shall see how the prophets, 
in gazing at the future, crowded, as if by the laws of perspective, 
times upon times, and confounded the dawning of God’s earthly 
kingdom with that of his eternal. Nevertheless, the kingdom of 
heaven below and above is one; for when a man now enters into 
the heavenly salvation of Jesus Christ, he at once becomes a citizen 
of the eternal economy—he feels the influences that flow from 
above—he walks on earth, but lives in heaven. Hence our Lord 
speaks of the kingdom of heaven at one time as something already 
appeared—and at another as something yet to come. From this 
point of view, all the significations of the phrase (Schleusner gives 
eight) coincide in one of peculiar and eternal significancy. 

The development of these glorious ideas might be extended ; 
but we wish to add a word on the typical and"symbolical meaning 
of the ritual and history of the Israelites. Whoever does not bring 
an accurate knowledge of the East to the consideration of this subject, 
will err in his opinions. In the East, all is symbol. Primitive 
Greece, with its mysteries and rites, breathes the oriental spirit ;— 
and that every thing in the erection of the tabernacle and temple 
should have a secret meaning is very natural. The oriental loves 
all intuitive (meditative) modes of instruction. Calm, and claim- 
ing (as it were) but one faculty of the soul, that of contemplation, he 
feels an aversion to all discursive (investigating) modes of com- 
municating knowledge. As nature in the East, unfolding itself 
without established regularity, ever swells and germinates, so is the 
oriental in his mode of instruction. He produces an image complete, 
and filled with variegated stuff—and then another and another, but 
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never atterapts to analyze the rich blossom, leaf by leaf. Hence 
with him speculation becomes poetry ; history fable (mythe ;) and 
religion symbol. Hence is incorrect the opinion of those who 
believe that all the ritual laws have no end, (aim;) as well as of 
those who acknowledge a deeper meaning in the principal ones 
only. (The first opinion Maimonides refuted among the Jews, the 
second Thomas Aquinas defends in his Questiones.) In the same 
way, also, much was symbolical among the Indians, Chinese, Per- 
sians, Egyptians, and Greeks; but in this, however, did Judaism 
distinguish herself, that in her symbols for the most part fixed, if 
at the time not recognized intimations of the future, were involved, 
so that the symbols were not only copies and images, but were 
also types and models. And as old theologians have deviated far 
from the point, it is important that a firm and intelligent view of the 
Old ‘Testament types be formed, which shall be able to stand the 
attacks of moderns. ‘This will be accomplished by making a distinc- 
tion between zdea and fact—between conscious and unconscious. 
What I mean is this. We should inquire whether a fact of itself 
awakened in the Hebrews the additional idea, that a similar fact 
should at some time take place in the Messiah; or whether the 
Hebrews were made familiar with the mere knowledge of naked 
facts, (as the lifting of the serpent,}or of commands, (as the sin- 
offerings.) The last appears to be true, for nowhere do we find 
that Moses or his people had definite views of the coming Messiah. 
We cannot then assume the consciousness or knowledge of the 
types at the time; but must believe that their use was limited to 
the general dissemination among the people of certain, and other- 
wise not attainable ideas, which might be the basis of some further 
instruction, (as without such preparatory ideas Isaiah could not well 
have introduced the prophecy of his fifty-third chapter,) and thus 
to the preparation of the Christian economy. In this sense is 
applicable to the types on the whole what Lehmus has correctly 
spoken of the prophecies :—“ All Judaism is, in a particular sense, 
prophecy, and individual passages of its holy books are but the 
highest expression of that spirit which animates the whole.” Con- 
sonant with what has here been said are the texts Col. ii, 17, and 
Heb. x, 1:—The shadow is the dim and imperfect image which 
falls so far short of the glory and splendor of the reality, that it 
raises only the most indistinct ideas in reference to it. Let us hear 
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what a new, warm, though not always simple and clear commenta- 
tor (Luecke) says on the symbol of the serpent that was lifted up 
in the wilderness :—‘‘ The view which Jesus appears to take of the 
allegory, is this, (John iii, 14:) he considers the Old Testament 
narrative as an unexplained symbol of the idea of reconciliation. 
And therein we clearly find the two chief elements of this idea: 1st. 
The quickening faith, the spiritual trust, which in the Old Testa- 
ment yet needed sensual sight, but in the New is purely spiritual 
in the regenerated people of the Lord; 2d. The propitiatory power 
of death for what is sinful and corruptible——whence in the Old 
Testament figuratively, but in the New, in reality and truth, death 
is the source of life—there earthly life—here heavenly.” In this 
sense the lifting up of the serpent was ordained through divine Pro- 
vidence as a type and model of that which was to appear, that in 
later time faith in a spzretual redemption might be confirmed by the 
certainty of the antecedent earthly one. 

In the symbolical treatment of the history of the Israelites, we 
refer to a sentiment in Solger’s Philosophical Conversations : 
—‘‘ How important is it in the consideration of history to be able 
to recognize some great idea in every principal event?” If in 
general history great and divine ideas are to be recognized, we are 
led to grant that the ideas expressed in the history of the people 
of God are much superior to those found elsewhere. Here, how- 
ever, it is not advisable to pursue this topic. 

We thus see that the Scriptures of the Old Testament are worthy 
of respect for their antiquity, doctrine, and history ; that the people 
of Israel are great; and that the New Testament in its doctrine, 
morality, and history, depends upon the Old. It is to be much 
desired then, that they who design to be laborers in the needy 
vineyard of the King of heaven, should read the books of the old 
covenant with that zeal and holy earnestness they deserve, that in 
spirit they may be prepared to act the part of Phillips in opening 
and explaining the Bibles which the Bible societies are nobly scat- 
tering—and that while they make clear what the Spirit spoke in 
dark prophecy, they may point to the morning-star which shines in 
a dark place. The time is past when the Bible was trodden under 
foot ; but one has reason to take heed lest he fly away and neglect 
it. Approach then the Holy Scriptures, as a book to many very 
holy and valuable—examine with reverential earnestness, for the 
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proving of your own heart, whether it contains the truth. Passing 
by at first those difficulties at which the understanding takes offense, 
prove that only which concerns your heart and its corruption. If 
the truth in this respect be apprehended aright, there will arise a 
hunger for a Saviour and for heavenly power, without which man 
can never become holy and pure. And when the faith thus founded 
on a rock has been secured, the words of the Saviour have divine 
authority, all else in the Bible acquires a higher significancy, and a 
spirit of interpretation is found which in vain is searched for in 
many of our critical-philological commentaries, but which guided 
the fathers of the church in the first centuries,—which guided Lu- 
ther, Calvin, and Melancthon, and introduces into those depths 
which the Spirit of God alone explores. With truth did’ the noble 
Bacon, one of those genial spirits that bowed themselves before 
the gospel, say, “Speculative philosophy is like the lark, which, 
warbling and thrilling, rises high into the air, but descends with 
nothing ; while on the other hand practical philosophy is compara- 
ble to the falcon which lifts itself to the clouds, only that it may 
descend upon its prey.” But where can a man of desire (and the 
old witness for Jesus, Amos Comenius, thanked God that from his 
youth he had ever been a man of desires—vir desideriorum) find 
satisfaction in the striving and struggling of our time after unfruitful 
speculative heights, where the heart is not full, and the spirit not 
warm? Every one who has experienced what presses with neces- 
sity on the human heart, will exclaim with Epicurus: “ ‘Thanks to 
nature who has made what is necessary, light ; and what is difficult, 
not necessary.” Moses too, says, Deut. xxx, 11-14, “ For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not hidden 
from thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it, and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, 
that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring 
it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? But the word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest 


do it.” 
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Art. IV.—The Philosophy of the Human Voice: embracing its 
Physiological History ; together with a System of Principles, 
by which Criticism in the Art of Elocution may be rendered 


intelligible, and Instruction definite and comprehensive. To 


which is added a brief Analysis of Song and Recitative. By 

James Rusu, M.D. Second edition, enlarged. Philadelphia: 

Grigg & Elliott, 1833. 8vo., pp. 432. 

No consideration is, perhaps, more humiliating to the pride of 
mere intellect, than that contained in the remark of Quintilian, 
“That an indifferent discourse, assisted by a lively and graceful 
action, will have greater efficacy than the finest harangue, which 
wants that advantage.” ‘This being the uniform sentiment of men, 
in all ages and in all the different stages of civilization, proves that 
man is a creature of feeling as well as of intellect. ‘Though the 
Egyptians were the first to cultivate eloquence as an art, its origin 
was simultaneous with the development of the ideas of the just and 
the beautiful—with the development of the spirit of self-interest and 
ambition in human society, which rendered it necessary to animate 
and persuade men to the protection of their rights, or to the defense 
of oppressed innocence ; and of that in the human mind which dis- 
criminates in sound between harmony and discord, and in speech 
between what is fit and proper, and what is unfit and disagreeable. 
It owes its birth, then, to the same age with that of poetry; and 
from the obscurity of its origin the fables of the poets have always 
ascribed it to the gods. Aristides calls eloquence the gift of Mer- 
cury ; and the people of Lystra supposed Paul himself to be that 
god, calling him Mercurius, “‘ because he was the chief speaker.” 

Reason is the gift of nature; so is the faculty of speech. But 
as the rules of logic are the invention of man, and have had their 
origin in the love of the truth and of intellectual superiority ; so is 
the art of speaking the invention of man, and eloquence, in its 
widest acceptation, has sprung from that exquisite sensibility im- 
planted in his nature, which makes the mind feel with warmth and 
energy the charms of what is lovely, great, and good. In the pro- 
gress of this art toward its present state of perfection, it has com- 
bined with a natural perception of what is excellent in speech the aid 
of observation; so that the Roman critic was right when he said, ‘“‘ As 
in physic, men, by seeing that some things promote health and others 
destroy it, formed the art upon those observations; in like manner, by 
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perceiving that some things in discourse are said to advantage, and 
others not, they accordingly marked those things, in order to imitate 
the one and avoid the other: they also added some things from 
their own reason and judgment, which being confirmed by use, they 
began to teach others what they knew themselves.” Thus schools 
were early established ; and it is deserving of remark, that in them 
were trained all the master orators of Greece and of Rome, where 
we find the most perfect models, and from which sources we have 
derived many of our most valuable principles 

The first great end to be attained by speaking is conviction ; and 
this may often be effected simply by the reasoning power, strength- 
ened and directed by rules and exercise. Eloquence is more fre- 
quently employed to influence the conduct of men and to persuade 
them to action; hence it has been called “‘the art of persuasion.” 
Its nature, however, may be best understood by the remark, that 
its very soul and essence consist in charming the mind, moving the 
passions, and captivating the heart; and as this may often be done 
where neither conviction nor action are called for, a more perfect 
definition would perhaps be, that it is the power of vividly exciting 
in the minds of others the deep or the lively emotions which exist 
in the speaker’s own mind, or which it is his purpose to excite. If 
this is a correct view of the subject, one of the most obvious de- 
ductions is, that speaking is far from always being eloquence ; and 
another, not quite so obvious, is, that eloquence in some of its 
forms is suited to all subjects and to all occasions, and is as well 
fitted to improve the charms of conversation, to add new zest to all 
the sweets of society, and thus to multiply the sources of innocent 
pleasure, as it is to shake the senate house, or to thunder in the 
forum or the pulpit. 

From the history of eloquence we learn, that one of the causes 
which have contributed to its cultivation and perfection is czvel 
liberty. Where force has taken the place of persuasion, where 
tyranny has wrested from man his native freedom of thought and 
speech, or where corruption and venality have assumed the control 
of public affairs, there is left but a small field for the action of elo- 
quence. Another cause is found in the perfection of language. 
Great orators have never arisen in a nation till the language of that 
people has attained a very good degree of perfection, nor after the 
language has lost its original force and power. These things being 
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equal, the cultivation of eloquence depends greatly on the tempera- 
ment of a people. The Romans were dull and phlegmatic, com- 
pared with the Athenians; and hence, probably, as well as on 
account of their government being less democratic, with all the 
master pieces of Grecian eloquence before them as models, they 
never arrived at the perfection attained by the Grecian orators. The 
difference between the eloquence of the Irish and the English may 
also furnish an illustration of this principle. 

By common consent it is admitted that eloquence, and particu- 
larly oral eloquence or oratory, has never risen to any high degree of 
excellence in England or in America. We are not certain that it 
is well understood, to what cause the failure to attain excellence in 
this art—an art the practice of which is allowed to possess such 
extraordinary attractions—is to be referred ; but apprehend there is 
a vague impression abroad that there exists some natural impedi- 
ment to its exercise. On the contrary, we have no hesitation in 
referring it entirely to the want of study. This is perfectly obvious, 
if the principles which we have deduced from the history of the 
art are correct. For as this cannot, especially in our country, have 
its origin in a want of civil liberty, so it has not its origin in the 
characteristics of our language, or in the constitution of our mental 
character. The susceptibility of emotion exhibits itself strongly 
when addressed; which presents satisfactory evidence that this 
element of the eloquent man is not generally wanting among us. 
And as to our language, while it is superior in several important 
respects to any other modern tongue, it can scarcely be said to be 
deficient in any thing requisite to a strong and effective eloquence. 
In simplicity and copiousness it excels even the classic tongues, 
while in strength it is inferior only to them. Among the modern 
languages, its flexibility is excelled only by the Italian; and its 
powers of versification surpassing those of all others, prove that it 
cannot be wanting in harmony. An English reviewer has then 
well remarked,—‘‘ The English language is not so destitute of 
either beauty or force, that we need despair of seeing a consummate 
English orator.” 

The failure, on the part of American speakers at least, to attain 
excellence in the practice of this art, is then most obviously to be 
referred to the neglect to study it. And let him who doubts whether 
such neglect really exists, examine our systems of education. The 
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idea of teaching eloquence is often even ridiculed ; and men of the 
best sense may be found who are afraid to attempt any improvement 
of what they call their natural elocution, lest they should spoil it. 
Milton, and Locke, and Sheridan have informed us that the same 
defect has marked the systems of education in England. For this 
neglect to acquire so valuable a possession, there must be some 
widely diffused and pervading causes, which being overcome, we 
may expect to be furnished with an eloquence which will be cha- 
racterized by “thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” accom- 
panied with an elocution which will want neither 


‘“* Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood.” 


These causes, so far as regards secular eloquence, are, first, 
the secluded habits of most of those who prepare themselves for 
the liberal professions, or who enter upon their practice. These 
habits give them accuracy of thought and maturity of judgment in 
regard to abstract matters, but cut them off from those habits of 
thought and feeling which must always characterize true eloquence. 
A second cause is found in the form of our government, and in 
those usages of society which deprive men of direct appeals to the 
people by oral addresses. The facilities afforded by the press of 
acting on the public mind are obviously tending to the neglect at 
least of oral eloquence; and in the recent exhibitions of stump 
oratory in states from which it has heretofore been excluded, some 
of our most discerning men see the dawning of a brighter day for 
American eloquence. <A third cause is found in the modesty of 
our public speakers, in conceding to their auditors all their claims 
to good sense, and thus avoiding, as a piece of inexcusable arro- 
gance, every appeal to the passions or the imagination. How 
strange the infatuation, that eloquence, whose very essence is truth 
and honesty, must be used only to misguide—that to excite 
the passions is but to mislead the judgment! Stranger still, 
that those whom nature has endowed with the rich gift of 
eloquence, should, in concession to this error, founded only in 
ignorance, bury their talent in the earth! Nature herself gives the 
lie to this theory of intellectual pride, when she compels men to 
bow down before the power of eloquence, in spite of their specula- 


tions. Whitefield, and Chatham, and Garrick, and Henry have 
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demonstrated the power of the orator’s art, to battle down all the 
entrenchments of this kind, behind which a mere unfeeling stoicism 
can take shelter; and have equally demonstrated the truth, that 
cold reason—however we may assume that it ought to govern man- 
kind—seldom does. ‘The gestures, the expressions of the counte- 
nance, and the tones of the voice, when legitimately called forth, 
and chastened by art, being but the natural language of emotion, 
exert a power that can never fail to reach the heart, and to call 
forth a sympathetic response. ‘To these causes for the neglect of 
the study of eloquence may be added, as regards the pleader at the 
bar, the necessity imposed on him of drawing his arguments from 
strict laws, statutes, and precedents, in opposition to the ancient 
usage of making the appeal to the equity and common sense of 
the judges. 

These causes of our inattention to the claims of eloquence are 
not indeed obscure ; but their effects force themselves on our atten- 
tion. When Demosthenes was to plead, Cicero tells us, that men 
flocked to Athens from every part of Greece to hear him. With 
us, men scarcely feel themselves rewarded for the loss of a dinner 
by the proudest displays of our oratory; and if we turn to the 
stage, where alone the art of speaking is cultivated, we shall find 
the sentiment of the English essayist of a hundred years ago 
equally applicable to our own time and country :—‘‘ When old 
Cibber is to act, the curiosity of the public is more excited than 
when our prime minister is to defend himself from a motion for 
his removal or impeachment.” 

If from secular eloquence we turn our attention to the pulpit, how 
stands the case? Here is enjoyed a freedom of discussion and of 
appeal unknown at the modern bar, and the privilege of a direct oral 
address to the people, unknown in our halls of legislation. Here, 
then, we ought to find a more effective delivery ; and more of that 
stirring eloquence which in ancient days made even the Roman 
governors tremble. And perhaps we should not be saying too much, 
were we to assert, as the universal sentiment of the judicious, both at 
home and abroad, that, on the whole, the eloquence of the pulpit 
among us is far in advance of our secular eloquence ; and we might 
even say, that the American pulpit furnishes some examples of 
very finished orators, did we not fear that the remark would be 
considered as comprehending a greater number than is intended. 
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But is sacred eloquence among us what it might be? Is it what it 
should be ? 


“If any one,” says the Edinburgh Review,* “ were, for the first 
time, informed what preaching was—if, for example, one of the ancient 
critics had been told that the time would come when vast multitudes 
of persons should assemble regularly, to be addressed, in the midst of 
their devotions, upon the most sacred truths of a religion sublime be- 
yond all the speculations of philosophers, yet, in all its most important 
points, simple, and of the easiest apprehension ; that with those truths 
were to be mingled discussions of the whole circle of human duties, 
according to a system of morality singularly pure and attractive ; that 
the more dignified and the more interesting parts of national affairs 
were not to be excluded from the discourse—that, in short, the most 
elevating, the most touching, and the most interesting of all topics, 
were to be the subject matter of the address, directed to persons suffi- 
ciently versed in them, and assembled only from the desire they felt 
to hear them handled—surely the conclusion would at once have been 
drawn, that such occasions must train up a race of the most consum- 
mate orators, and that the effusions to which they gave birth must 
needs cast all other rhetorical compositions into the shade. How, 
then, comes it to pass, that instances are so rare of eminent eloquence 
in the pulpit ?” 

To answer this question fully, would carry us beyond the limits 
prescribed in this article; and yet, to make it as practical as we 
intended, it cannot be passed by without at least a brief notice. 
And, in passing, we must express our conviction, that the habit of 
reading sermons in the pulpit has done more than perhaps any thing 
else to degrade pulpit oratory. Says Quintilian, “The richest fruit, 
and, as it were, the fairest reward of an orator’s long and laborious 
course of study, is the power of speaking extempore.” The 
wretched elocution usually employed in the reading of sermons, 
divests the composition, however eloquently written, of one half its 
power to move the auditor, while it reacts on the mind of him who 
reads; thus at the same time removing most of the occasion for 
excitement, and also the power to become excited. No practice 
which should leave the sacredness of the office unaffected, could 
tend more strongly to divest the pulpit of its ligitimate power and 
efficiency, even if a rival profession had devised the means for pro- 


ducing such a result. 

But there is an all-pervading cause of this neglect to study pulpit 
eloquence, both oral and written, on which even this practice of 
reading sermons itself more or less directly depends; and which 


* No. Ixxxix, pp. 147, 148. 
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is at least co-extensive with it, as regards the bounds of its influ- 
ence. ‘This cause is, the prejudice against appeals to the passions 
from the pulpit, ostensibly founded on the idea that they are 
unworthy the dignity of the place, or are ill suited to produce the 
effects intended. Whichever form this objection takes, we shall 
call it the infidel objection to pulpit eloquence ; because, however 
honestly it may now sometimes be proposed, but for the existence 
of a skepticism ever jealous of the success of Christianity, we believe 
it never would have been made. Till this objection can be removed, 
it will be vain to commend to him who is preparing for the sacred 
office, or who has entered upon it, any work which promises to 
improve his natural delivery. 

When this objection assumes its undisguised form, and the open- 
ing of our churches on the sabbath, and the religious meetings 
which are held on other days, are enumerated among the causes 
of insanity,* it needs no opposition,—it refutes itself. But it some- 
times puts on a more attractive guise, and presents us with appeals 
to the passions, as at variance with addresses to the understanding ; 
forgetting, however, that it is a great law of our mental constitution, 
that no passion can be addressed, no emotion excited, but through 
the medium of the intellect. The sophistry is hid under the 
insinuation that we would excite the passions, while the judgment 
remains unaffected. Here are two errors; the first lies in assum- 
ing that the judgment of those who have read the Bible, and heard 
the gospel preached from childhood, as is the fact with most of 
those composing our religious assemblies, has remained unaffected ; 
the other, in supposing, that if this were the case, we could find 
way to the sensibilities and the heart. All observation and philo- 
sophy pronounce both these suppositions false. 

To come up directly to this subject, let us inquire, What is the 
use of the sensibilities, or passions, as sometimes called? We 
answer, first, they constitute the only medium through which we 
can reach the will, or produce action. Where the essential truths 
of the gospel are understood then, the leading object of preaching 
ought to be to excite the sensibilities and move the heart. Buta 
second use of the sensibilities is to react on the intellect, and stimu- 
late its operations. The minds of the most intellectual rarely act 


* See “ Remarks on the. Influence of Mental Cultivation, and Mental Ex- 
citement upon Health, By Amaziah Brigham, M. D.” sect. v. 
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with energy, except when under the stimulus of the emotions. 
What then ought we to expect of others? They never examine, 
reason, or think closely, except when their feelings are moved ; the 
consequence is, though their judgment is not altogether uninformed, 
yet if their sensibilities are aroused by some appeal to their hopes 
or their fears, they will learn more of religious truth by a single 
sermon, or by an hour’s reading, than perhaps they ever before 
learned. By interesting the passions, you insure the recurrence 
of those thoughts and images which have been wont to pass away 
and be forgotten. Did not our hearts burn within us while he 
talked with us on the way? is the expressive account given us of 
His eloquence who spake as never man spake. 

If these things are so, it appears that while direct appeals to the 
feelings are important in all cases, with the great majority of men 
they are indispensable. And why should not these appeals be 
allowed in the pulpit, as well as in any of the fields for the display 
of secular eloquence? ‘The objects to be accomplished are the 
same ;—to convince, to persuade, and to move,—to point out the 
approach of evil, or the existence of danger, and to warn men to 
flee from it, or to guard against it; and the laws by which the 
human mind is governed are the same in matters of religion as in 
other matters. When these appeals are made from the pulpit with 
the same power as in other cases, they are made with at least equal 
success ; and here we see why it is, that those who have wielded 
the mightiest power in the pulpit, have studied and practiced elo- 
quence; and also, why infidelity should deny it to the pulpit, 
and a cold and spiritless form of Christianity reject it. God 
works by means, and we believe eloquence to be among the means 
he employs to save men. The pulpit may refuse its aid; but it 
ought to be considered, that whether used to enforce truth or not, 
it will be used to enforce error ; and whether or not it is employed 
to throw attractions about the exercises of the sanctuary, and to 
illustrate that book in which is found every ornament of style and 
beauty of expression, it will be employed to throw attractions about 
the exercises of the stage—that fountain of moral corruption and 
of sin—and to embellish and enforce whatever is dangerous to the 
best interests of man. So true is it, that “‘the children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 

The reason why we are so well satisfied with our frigid and spi- 
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ritless eloquence is, that we so rarely meet with any thing better. 
The ancients had both. ‘There is reason to believe that the modern 
eloquence,—calm, elegant, and subtile, which instructs the reason, 
leaving the passions unmoved, and which seldom raises its tone 
above argument or common discourse,—is the Attic eloquence of the 
ancients. Such was the eloquence of Lysias among the Athenians, 
and of Calvus among the Romans. ‘These were esteemed in their 
lime ; but when Demosthenes and Cicero arose, who superadded 
to all the excellences of these, the power to move the heart with the 
pathetic and the sublime, the glory of the former was eclipsed like 
the brightness of the midnight taper when set in the rays of the 
meridian sun. So, we predict, is the eloquence of our day des- 
tined to fade before the more effective mode of address which 
shall hereafter be adopted, and which shall break through all the 
arbitrary rules which infidelity, a spiritless piety, and a false taste 


have established. 
It is intended in this discussion, at no time to lose sight of its 


bearing on pulpit oratory. If we have succeeded in showing, that 
the failure to arrive at excellence in delivery in our country is 
to be referred to the neglect to make it a study, and that this, in 
sacred eloquence particularly, is to be referred to theoretical error, 
we may consider our way prepared to introduce the subject of 
ELOCUTION, having thus bespoken it a favorable reception. 
Eloquence can be predicated of a book as well as of an oration, 
and thus technically defined, relates mainly to the language and the 
thought. Oratory is a more specific term, embracing in its exten- 
sion only the idea of eloquence combined with a graceful and 
impressive delivery; and hence it is styled oral eloquence. In 
a comparison of oratory, as thus defined, with mere graphic com- 
position, we find the precise nature of elocution,—oratory being a 
harmonious union of the two. As a science, elocution teaches the 
rules for the effective delivery of what is eloquent in thought and 
language ; as an art, it is the actual embodying in delivery of every 
accomplishment, whether of votce or of gesture, by which oratorical 
excitement is superadded to the eloquence of thought and language, 
and implies the cultivation of every external grace with which the 
delivery of language should be accompanied, whether in reading, 
in recitation, or in spontaneous utterance. The nature of the work 
under review, however, excludes from the present article the con- 
Vou. 1.—25 
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sideration of gesture. If opportunity should offer, we may notice 
this part of the subject at some future time. 

As regards the branch of elocution which relates to the voice, 
the first question which arises is,—Can its principles be taught ? 
That they can be made subjects of instruction may be inferred, 
first, from analogy. The voice and all its modifications are the 
result of voluntary muscular action. Until, then, it can be shown 
that the muscles by which the voice is produced and modified are 
further removed from the control of the will, than the other volun- 
tary muscles, it follows that this branch of elocution may be taught, 
as well as penmanship, or the art of wrestling. Now the anatomy 
of the vocal organs is well understood ; and though we do not know 
so much of their physiology,—of the history of the various vocal 
functions, and the mechanisms on which they severally depend, 
yet it is known, as a matter of personal experience, that these func- 
tions may be subjected to the control of the will. The analogy 
then, between the vocal functions and the voluntary powers of 
other parts of the body, is neither remote nor doubtful. In support 
of this inference, we may refer, secondly, to the influence of a 
single example in a public body, or in a neighborhood. It not 
infrequently happens, that the vocal peculiarities of a single popular 
speaker give tone to the delivery of all who fall within the influence 
of his example,—sometimes even to that of a nation, or of the age in 
which he lives. Such cases could not occur, if the peculiar quality, 
inflections, and intonations of the voice were as inflexibly deter- 
mined by nature as many suppose. 

But another question arises here,—Can the principles of this 
branch of elocution be so taught as to become practically useful ? 
It is generally admitted that few persons can safely rely, for the 
effect of their discourses, solely on a favorable combination of cir- 
cumstances, or on their weight of character, or even on mere force 
of thought or eloquence of language. Can instruction do any thing, 
especially as regards the voice, to add to the effect which may be 
expected from these causes where they exist, or in any degree to 
supply their deficiency when wanting? ‘To this interrogatory it 
might seem sufficient to reply, that the attractions of the stage in all 
ages have depended mainly on the power of elocution possessed by 
the actors—a power wholly acquired, and acquired too, in the only 
schools where, in modern times, the art of speaking has been cul- 

25* 
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tivated. Besides this, the two great orators of antiquity studied 
elocution as an art. Demosthenes, whose voice was weak, whose 
articulation was defective, and whose tongue stammered, after an 
unsuccessful effort in which he was hissed from the assembly, was 
persuaded, by a play-actor whom he met, to undertake the study 
of elocution ; and by a course of training such as few have ever 
subjected themselves to, he demonstrated that the practical applica- 
tion of the principles of this art can be learned. Even his great adver- 
sary and rival in oratory, after reciting before the Rhodians, at their 
request, the oration of Demosthenes for Ctesiphon, replied to their ex- 
pressions of admiration, ‘‘ What would you have said if you had heard 
him deliver it!” With Cicero, too, elocution was an art. At the 


age of twenty-seven, according to Plutarch, after having arrived 
at some eminence as a pleader, “though his voice had a variety 
of inflections, it was at the same time harsh and unformed; 
and as in the vehemence and enthusiasm of speaking, he always 
rose into a loud key, there was reason to apprehend that it might 
injure his health.” He consequently applied himself to teachers. 
At a subsequent period, this writer tells us, ‘‘ his voice was formed; 


and at the same time that it was full and sonorous, had gained a 
sufficient sweetness, and was brought to a key which his constitution 
could bear.” But, to show how eloquence was studied in ancient 
times, he stopped not here, but visited Asia and Rhodes, to listen 
to the greatest orators, or to receive instruction from the best 
teachers. And it was at the latter place, when declaiming in Greek 
before Apollonius, that the rhetorician, with sadness of heart at 
the recollection of the wasted glory of his native land, the country 
of Demosthenes, said, “‘ As for you, Cicero, I praise and admire 
you, but I am concerned for the fate of Greece. She had nothing 
left her but the glory of eloquence and erudition, and you are 
carrying that too to Rome.” ‘The ancient orators and rhetori- 
cians all treated of the voice as among the first objects of culture ; 
and wherever great excellence was attained in its management, 
it was duly appreciated. Speaking of Trachallus, Quintilian 
says :— 

“ As to his voice, it did not, as Cicero requires, approach to that of 
an excellent actor, for it excelled the voice of the best actors I ever 
beheld. I remember, when he pleaded before the first court in the 


Julian Hall, while all the other courts, as was usual, were sitting, and 
full of pleaders speaking at their bars, he was seen and heard over 
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them all; nay, applauded by all the four courts, to the no small mortifi- 
cation of the other pleaders.” 

This science has also been studied by many of England’s most 
eminent orators. Mr. Pitt learned elocution under the tuition of 
his noble and eloquent father; and it was of one of his speeches 
that even Fox could say, “‘The orators of antiquity would have 
admired, probably would have envied it;” and after listening to 
another, Mr. Windham says of himself, that “‘ he walked home lost 
in amazement at the compass, till then unknown to him, of human 
eloquence.” ‘The case of Sheridan is a more striking one still. 
To adopt the language of Lord Brougham,—‘“ With a position by 
birth and profession little suited to command the respect of the 
most aristocratic country in Europe—the son of an actor, the 
manager himself of a theatre—he came into that parliament which 
was enlightened by the vast and various knowledge, as well as 
fortified and adorned by the most choice literary fame of a Burke, 
and which owned the sway of consummate orators like Fox and 
Pitt.” But he had studied the elocution of the stage—his father 
had been his teacher; and although he never acquired any great 
eminence as a statesman, yet Pitt himself at one time writhed under 
his eloquence. And it was at the close of his celebrated speech 
before the House of Commons, upon the Begum charge in the 
proceedings against Hastings, that the practice of cheering the 
speaker was first introduced ; and it was on this occasion that Mr. 
Pitt, then prime minister of England, besought the house to 
adjourn the decision of the question, as being incapacitated from 
forming a just judgment under the influence of such powerful 
eloquence. Several of our distinguished American orators, also, it 
is asserted, are ever ready to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
the study of the principles of that art which is procuring for them 
so rich a reward of fame. And some of those who have been 
most admired, are far from being those for whom nature had done 
the most. 

There is another point of view in which we wish to place the 
practical value of the study of the voice. We believe it is now 
the almost universal opinion of intelligent physiologists, that the 
“ clergymen’s disease,” so called, or the laryngitis, which is be- 
coming so common among the members of the clerical profession, 
is to be referred mainly, if not exclusively, to an artificial, monoto- 
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nous mode of speaking, which violates all the laws of the human 
vcice as well as of good taste. Under the influences that are now 
at work, this defective elocution can never be successfully avoided 
but by a careful and scientific study of the vocal functions, in many 
cases, at least, under a teacher. We have not space to enlarge on 
this suggestion here ; but hope that it will call forth the attention 
of those concerned. And while so many are retiring from the 
sacred office, or are filling it so inefficiently, in consequence 
of this affection, who does not feel himself concerned in this 
matter ! 

We scarcely need stop to answer the remark, that no knowledge 
of the principles of elocution is sufficient of itself to secure excel- 
lence in oratory. This we allow; but at the same time assert, 
that from the nature of the case it must be so with every qualifica- 
tion for the practice of any art or profession, where excellence 
does not depend on a single power. The other qualifications 
necessary to constitute a perfect orator are not hidden. They 
must have for their foundation a well-balanced mind: an intellect 
capable of a full development, sensibilities lively and susceptible of 
powerful action, and the elements of a will adequate to the control 
and regulation of all the powers of the mind. The possession of 
these must be accompanied with judicious and various exercise: the 
mind must be stored with knowledge, the reasoning power improved, 
the judgment matured and perfected, the powers of invention and 
memory strengthened, and the imagination cultivated and chastened ; 
the original susceptibility of emotions must be kept alive, and a good 
taste grafted thereon ; and the will must be trained to a perfect self- 
possession. If to these natural powers, thus trained, we add, a 
knowledge of human nature, a command of language, a sound body, 
and a good moral character,* little can be wanting—but a good 
elocution. ‘This last, however, is to all the rest what the living 
lustre is to the eye, or the play of intelligence to the features of 
beauty. Strong as this expression may be deemed, it is but an 
echo of the judgment of the world. . And the failure of the early 





* In the pulpit orator, there must be superadded, Christian sensibility, and 
an expansion and elevation of soul, which can arise only from a just perception 
of religious truth, and from a ful! conviction of being moved by the Holy Ghost 
to stand in that sacred place. Otherwise, preaching, with every attraction that 
can be thrown about it, will be but “ as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 
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efforts of the great Grecian orator of itself proves, that if the elocu- 
tion is decidedly defective, it may be sufficient to annul the effect 
of every other possible excellence. A good speaker may be formed 
by nature alone ; but excellence in oratory is the result only of a 
combination of natural and acquired powers. ‘These natural powers, 
when possessed in a high degree, constitute what men call genius ; 
and that this rich gift is bestowed in different measures, who can 
doubt, when one of the greatest mathematical prodigies, with all 
the: attractions of Drury Lane for the first time before him, and 
Garrick on the stage, on leaving could only tell the number of 
words uttered by the actor. As genius, however, is the possession 
of but few—not one in an age-—it cannot but be a most interesting 
inquiry, how far that cultivation, which, united with genius, could 
produce excellence, can atone for its absence, when wanting; or 
to what extent acquired abilities can be brought in to co-operate 
with those original endowments, which to most persons nature has 
given so sparingly. ‘Though it is conceded that instruction alone 
cannot make a great orator, we can find in this no reason why it 
should not do what it can; and even if it is said, that it can do but 
little, we reply, that this furnishes no reason why that little should 
be withheld. 

But what must be the nature of a good system of instructions 
for the voice? In the first place, the entire system, as far as pos- 
sible, should be a system of principles and not of specific rules. 
This will make them few in number ; and will effectually guard 
against all that constraint and stiffness, which result from a 
mechanical application of a set of minute technical rules. Of the 
effects of instruction according to such systems, we have had 
too many examples; “ but,” as has well been said, “to imbue the 
mind with great general principles, leaving them to operate imper- 
ceptibly upon the formation of habit, and to suggest, without dis- 
tinct consciousness of their presence, the lesson which the occasion 
demands, is a very different thing.” 

A second important element in this system is, that these principles 
must be drawn from nature. By this is meant, that they must not 
be the result of arbitrary invention, but must be deduced from the 
instinct and universal taste of mankind. In the quality, and in the 
movements of the voice, as in the fine arts, there is a standard of 
taste, which can be discovered only by the most careful study of 
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nature, and to which every rule for their regulation must conform, 
or be injurious rather than useful. 

A third characteristic of this system, and one to which we attach 
great importance, is, that its principles, when applied to practice, 
must leave the man in possession of his natural peculiarities. Their 
entire object must be to refine and perfect nature ; not to pervert it. 
The greatest orators, even the most popular players, are those who 
have made art subservient to the development of their own native 
powers ; and who, at least, seem to have been formed on no model. 
Here, as elsewhere, art is but the handmaid of nature. 

From the results of some systems of elocution which have been 
promulgated, the impression has gone extensively abroad, that they 
are all useless, or worse than useless; and this has furnished to 
men in all stations and ranks in life—from the archbishop to the 
lecturer before the village lyceum—occasion for animadversion on 
all systems of elocution, which profess to teach by rules the art of 
delivery. Few, however, I apprehend, could object to a system 
which should be in strict accordance with the principles just laid 
down. Let us see, then, whether an effective system can be 
established under these restrictions ; in other words, to what extent 
instruction in the branch of elocution under discussion can be 
carried, without violating or transcending these principles. 

We remark, then, in the first place, that the articulation 
can be perfected. A defective articulation is to be referred 
mainly to bad habits; though it may arise from some defect in 
the organs of speech, especially as regards those sounds which 

“are in themselves difficult of utterance. The fact that few arti- 
culate with perfect distinctness, from whatever cause it arises, 
is generally admitted; while a good articulation, both by the 
ancients and the moderns, has ever been esteemed a primary ex- 
cellence in delivery. That a good articulation can be taught will 
not, then, be deemed a small matter, especially when it is con- 
sidered, that this is one of the marked excellences of some of our 
most effective orators. Closely connected with this is the enun- 
ciation, which relates to the pronunciation as exhibited in the com- 
pounds of speech, and which can doubtless be perfected by a 
suitable course of training. A correct enunciation is opposed to an 
indistinct and feeble utterance, and also to every thing in pronun- 

ciation vulgar, dialectic, or provincial in its character. Who would 
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wish to have his birthplace known by the violations of any of the 
established usages of speech, or of the standard laws of vocal move- 
ment, of which he should be guilty? And yet, what careful ob- 
server cannot detect the local influences to which any speaker has 
been subjected, whose elocution has been but the acquirement of 
practice ? 

The ear, also, can be taught to discriminate in regard to any 
and all of the vocal functions. No sense is more capable of in- 
struction than the ear; and yet there are many who commence 
speaking in public, and some even who subsequently acquire very 
considerable skill in music, who cannot distinguish between a high 
and a low note, or between the rising and falling inflection. Every 
teacher of elocution or of music knows well that this is the case. 

As it is with the ear, so the intellectual taste, through neglect, 
may fail to distinguish between the tones and inflections which mark 
the various emotions of the mind. An individual thus destitute of 
taste has no knowledge as to the mode in which nature does really 
express herself. His own tones and inflections are a language 
which he himself does not understand ; and hence he never per- 
ceives in his own delivery the defects which he may have early 
acquired by the influence of bad example,* of bad instruction, or 
of a false reserve, and consequently never scts himself to work to 
improve them. ‘This want of delicacy of perception cuts him off 
from the power of selecting, from the elements within his reach, 
those which might be the most efficient, and, at the same time, 
makes him liable to be led still further astray, by any bad influence 
to which he may be exposed. Hence the contagious nature of 


* Many of the imperfections and defects in speech which are referred to 
nature, it is believed are entirely the result of habits acquired under the influ- 
ence of bad example. What says Quintilian on this subject {—“ First of all, 
nurses ought to be free from all impediment and impropriety of speech. It is 
true, their morals ought to be the first consideration, but it is requisite that 
they should speak with propriety. Their speech is the first the child hears, 
and he lisps out an imitation of their words. By nature, we are very tenacious 
of what we imbibe in the dawn of life, in the same manner as new vessels retain 
the flavor which they first drink in. There is no recovering wool to its native 
whiteness after it isdyed. Even a child, therefore, ought to be used to nothing 
in his infancy which he must afterward be at pains to unlearn.” He adds,— 
“As to play-fellows, and the companions of young gentlemen, I recommend 
the same thing as J do concerning nurses.”—Jnstut., lib. i, c. 1. 
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most kinds of affectation ; and hence the existence of those peculiar 
tones, so well expressed by the word cant, which distinguish the 
clergy of every church, with but individual exceptions, from those 
of every other church; and all of these, with as few exceptions, 
from the members of the other learned professions. These are 
equally at variance with the true dignity of pulpit eloquence, and 
with the principles of an effective elocution. The intellectual 
taste, this important discriminating power, can be instructed and 
refined. 

The voice itself can be cultivated. No speaker of improved 
taste, whose voice has been neglected, but has felt perfectly aware 
of the difficulty of executing what his taste or his feelings have 
directed him to perform, as suited to his subject, or the sentiments 
he was uttering. The cultivation of the voice, of which we speak, 
may consist of an increase of its power, of its compass and of its 
flexibility, and also of an improvement in its quality. That the 
voice may be improved in all these respects, is placed beyond con- 
troversy, by a reference to the universal experience of the world, 
wherever vocal music has been cultivated ; and to satisfy ourselves 
that it needs improvement in this last particular, as well as in regard 
to the others, we need but listen to the guttural or the nasal tones 
which characterize not only individual speakers, but which some- 
times extend to those of a state or country. 

The ear, the intellectual taste, and the voice being thus improved, 
errors of modulation may most obviously be corrected, bad habits, 
so universally formed, whether they relate to the tones, the inflec- 
tions, the emphases, or the cadence, may be broken up; and 
whatever is judged to be excellent, and the now refined taste shall 
approve as dictated by nature, can be incorporated into practice, 
and soon become as familiar to the speaker as though he had never 
fallen under any bad influence, and thus had never departed from 
these natural principles. Without, however, such a previous pre- 
paration as we have referred to, this work of improvement can 
never be performed successfully. To set the value of all these 
improvements in another, and perhaps stronger light, we need only 
allude to the common experience of speakers, as regards the sym- 
pathy between the feelings and the voice. How often are the 
tender, or even the strong emotions suppressed by the refusal of 
the voice to give them expression, or by a restraint laid on the 
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voice, which prohibits their expression! and, on the contrary, how 
often are they excited and kept alive by the use of the appropriate 
melodies of speech! He, then, who can modulate his voice at 
pleasure, and who understands the language of intonation, has the 
double advantage of being able to express what he feels, and also 
of being able to give direction to his feelings, by the control which 
he exercises over his vocal powers. 

Without pretending to have enumerated all the points toward 
which instruction in this department of elocution can be directed 
in accordance with the three principles on which we conceded 
that all such instruction should be conducted, we may here re- 
mark, that until practical elocution, as connected with the voice, 
shall be carried beyond what we have here indicated, there surely 
need be no apprehension that it is transcending its legitimate 
limits. 

Having now shown that that branch of elocution which relates 
to the voice can be taught, and that it can be so taught as to become 
practically useful; and having indicated some of the principles on 
which a system of elocution should be established,—we now pro- 
pose to enter immediately upon the examination of the work whose 
title is placed at the head of this article, with a reference to ascer- 
taining how far it conforms in its principles to those laid down, and 
how far it may be considered as adapted to become the basis of a 
system of practical elocution. For though not of itself a practical 
manual on this subject, by pointing out and describing the actual 
phenomena of the human voice, it does profess to furnish the basis 
on which such a work may be established; and this is distinctly 
announced by the author in the following language :— 


“The preceding history will furnish most of the materials for erect- 
ing elocution into a science: and we must wait for the nice observa- 
tions, comparisons, and conclusions of taste, to frame a body of rules 
for directing the best use of these materials. Our analysis will not 
only afford the means of reducing the vague and arbitrary fashion of 
the voice to that standard of general principles, to which the fine arts 
may be brought: but it opens a new field on the subject of instruction. 
All arts which have been separated into their elements, have been 
recomposed into grammatical schemes for teaching by those elements : 
and it now becomes us to try what may be the advantages, as to 
economy of time, and precision of execution, from following an ele- 
mentary plan in communicating a knowledge of the nature and uses 
of human speech.”—P. 346. 
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In regard to this system which professes to be established on 
the ‘philosophy of the human voice,” we inquire, then, for the 
purpose of bringing it to the test of rules already laid down,—Is it 
indeed a system of principles, as contradistinguished from a system 
of technical rules? This point can be best determined by com- 
parison. For this purpose we will take “ Walker’s Elements of 
Elocution.”* And we will select an example which will fairly ex- 
hibit the difference between the two systems. Mr. Walker, after 
devoting twenty-six common duodecimo pages to introducing and 
explaining the “theory of inflections,” proposes a “practical system 
of the inflections of the voice.” This system he extends to the 
“‘ compact sentence,” and the “loose sentence.” Under the former 
he considers the “ direct period,” and the “inverted period ;” and 
under the latter, ‘‘ the antithetic member,” “ the penultimate mem- 
ber,” “‘the series,” ‘‘the compound series,” “‘the series of serieses,” 
“‘the final pause, or period,” “the interrogation,” “the exclama- 
tion,” and “‘ the parenthesis ;”—embracing, in the entire discussion, 
some thirty five distinct “rules,” with illustrations, exceptions, and 
explanations, extending through more than a hundred pages. Not 
to inquire as to the correctness of these rules, being founded as 
they are entirely on the structure of the sentences, they must ob- - 
viously be of the most technical character. 

The course pursued by the author of the Philosophy of the 
Human Voice, on the contrary, is first: by observation to learn what 
are the actual phenomena presented by these vocal movements, 
their number, and the extent and character of each; and then, by 
induction, to ascertain, as far as possible, with the expression, of 
what kind of emotion nature has connected each. Of this last part, 
however, but little more than an outline is presented,—the minute 
application of the principles being rather the part of a practical 
elocutionist, than of a philosophical analyst. 

Again, we inquire,—Are these principles drawn from nature ? 


“In entering on this inquiry,” says the author, “I determined to 
avoid an express reference to the productions of former writers, until 
the influence of nature over the ear should be so far established as to 
obviate the danger of adopting unquestioned errors, which the strongest 
effort of independence often finds it so difficult to avoid. Even a faint 
recollection of school instruction was not without its forbidding inter- 
ference with my first endeavors to discover, by the ear alone, the 
hidden processes of speech. 


* American edition, 1811. 
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“ After obtaining an outline of the work of nature in the voice, suffi- 
cient to enable me to avail myself of the useful truths of other observers, 
and to guard againt their mistakes, I consulted all accessible treatises 
on tne subject, particularly the European compilations of the day, the 
authors of which have opportunities for selection, not enjoyed in this 
country. Finding, on comparison, that the following history of the 
voice represents its nature more extensively and definitely than any 
known system, I am induced to offer it to the public. Many errors 
may be found in it; but if the leading points of analysis, and the gene- 
ral method be not a copy from nature, and do not prompt others to 
carry the subject into practical detail, I shall for ever regret the pub- 
lication. 

“It becomes me, however, to remark, that as this work has not been 
made up from the quoted, or controverted, or accommodated opinions 
of authors, I shall totally disregard any decision upon its merits, which 
is not made by a scrutinizing comparison with nature herself.”—Jntro- 


duction, pp. Xili, Xiv. 
And where and how he studied nature, we may infer from a sub- 
sequent remark, touching a single subject of his examination. 


“The principles on the subject of intonation have been drawn partly 
from the best practice of the stage; partly from the almost infinite 
variety of common speech ; and partly from a consideration of the suit- 
ableness of the various fashions of elocution, and a selection from 
them, which, promises to be the most effective in operation, and the 
most durably pleasing to a cultivated ear.”—P. 403. 


The third inquiry is—Would a system of elocution established 
on these principles tend to divest a man of his natural peculiarities ? 
This is often judged a matter of great importance, especially by 
those who are already known to the public. They rightly fear an 
attempt to substitute an “artificial” voice and manner for that 
which they already have. ‘The answer to this question is almost 
determined by those given to the preceding. ‘There are but two 
ways of teaching elocution—one by imitation, the other by princi- 
ples. The first may mislead ; the latter, if the principles are drawn 
from nature, cannot; and can never do more than bring the scholar 
back to nature, if he has departed from her teachings, and develop 
and improve those powers which nature has imparted. The decided 
preference which the author under review gives to the latter mode, 
is seen on every page of his work ; and it is this that distinguishes 
it so strongly from all works on elocution which preceded it. Thus 
he says, after having given a full analysis of the vocal functions :— 


“It would be possible, even without regard to the alphabet, to teach 
a savage, by making him follow a master in reading current discourse. 
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So speakers have been taught by a similar process of imitative instruc- 
tion. But I know well, and others shall know hereafter, that the ana- 
lysis of words into a graphic alphabet, and the rudimental mode of 
teaching instituted thereupon, do not give more facility, in the dis- 
criminations of the eye on a written page, than the mode here proposed 
will afford to the student of elocution, who wishes to excel in all the 
useful and elegant purposes of speech.”—Pp. 361, 362. 


And of his entire reliance upon the resources of nature, as con- 
tradistinguished from what is arbitrary or conventional, he gives 
the following proof :— 


“ Perhaps I am not wrong in asserting that the art of speaking well 
does not consist of those accidents, which, by arbitrary use, are apt to 
lead to debasement. Some of the fine arts may receive the addition 
of ornament, properly so called; which, holding but a separable rela- 
tionship to its subject or principal, leaves taste to order the degree of 
its application, or its total exclusion. The art of speaking is subject to 
no such conditions. ‘The imbodying of sense by sound, and the color- 
ing of feeling by its expressive modes, are fixed in their amenity by 
the unalterable instincts of nature, or the satisfactory decisions of con- 
vention. All addition to the numbered signs of its language is re- 
dundancy, and all misplaced utterance is affectation.”—Jntroduction, 


pp- XXVll, XXVill. 


Of the system thus formed, and the art to be established on it, 
he thus speaks :— 

“The system represents corrected and dignified nature, under that 
form of severe simplicity, which is not at first alluring to him who is 
unaccustomed to look into the resources and effects of the arts. The 
art of reading, thus established, will be found to possess an excellence 
which must grow into sure and irreversible favor, whenever it receives 
that studious attention which serves to raise the pursuits of the wise 
above those of the vulgar. It would be too trite to tell the whole story 
of the great painter, who, with his mind full of fancies on the powers 
of Raffaelle, was disappointed at his first sight of the walls of the 
Vatican, and disconsolate after his last.”—Pp. 403, 404. 


The chapter on “the Mode of Instruction in Elocution” antici- 
pates the inquiry as to the extent to which instruction can be 
carried, on the principles investigated in the body of the work ; and 
it is there most conclusively shown that all the objects can be se- 
cured by a system of practice based on those principles, which it 
falls within the province of this department of elocution, as we have 
set them forth, to teach. Dr. Jonathan Barber, in a work entitled 
“ A Grammar of Elocution,” has still further developed these prin- 
ciples into an art; and many a teacher of elocution, we doubt not, 
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is waiting with some interest his return from Europe, to furnish a 
new, and perhaps improved, edition of this work,—no longer now 
in the market. We learn from the former publisher, that this may 
be expected ; and when executed it will again leave us little to 
regret, unless it be that the accomplished author of the Philosophy 
of the Human Voice should not himself consent to prepare a text 
book for the student, imbodying the application of the functions 
of the voice, as set forth in his analysis to the art of speaking. We 
fear it will be long before any other will be found who can carry 
the system into practical detail so successfully, as could he who 
perhaps as yet is alone master of the subject. 

Little remains but to set forth more specifically, though briefly, 
what we deem to be the leading excellences of the work under 
examination. And what will be considered no small excellence in 
a work of our own day is, that it is original—being based on no old 
system, and standing pledged to the support of no theory. In the 
history of analytical or of inductive science, nothing has been 
more common than the transmission of traditional errors—errors 
introduced through impatience, or for want of the means or the 
power of extensive and accurate observation, and handed down on 
trust, without examination. Though often attempted, the field upon 
which Dr. Rush entered had never in fact been explored; and 
it was from the hidden treasures of vocal science that lay beyond 
the researches of those who had preceded him, that he drew forth 
those elements that rendered the discoveries of others to him com- 
paratively useless. His work is the first in which a true and com- 
prehensive record of the vocal functions has been made ; and being 
one of the most masterly specimens of analysis that modern times 
have furnished in any department in science, it is well styled The 
Puitosopuy of the Human Voice. 

By resolving the functions of speech into their elements, it lays 
the foundaton for a system of elocution beautiful for its simplicity. 
A system established on these elementary principles sustains the 
same relation to our old systems that a written language provided 
with a perfect alphabet—where each elementary sound has but 
one character to represent it, and each character but its appropriate 
sound—sustains to a language like the Chinese, provided only 
with its unwieldy system of written signs. The advantages thus 
afforded to the learner are well set forth by the author :— 
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‘When an attempt is made to teach an art without commencing 
with its most simple elements, combinations of elements pass with the 
pupil for the elements themselves, and holding them to be almost in- 
finite, he abandons his task as hopeless. An education by the method 
we are here recommending reverses this disheartening duty. Itreduces 
the seeming infinity to computable numbers; and I anticipate, with no 
little confidence, that one of the first comments on the foregoing ana- 
lysis will refer to the unexpected simplicity of means which is there 
shown to be operative in the production of the unbounded permutations 
of speech.”—P. 361. 

This work also furnishes new facilities for improving the voice, 
as regards all its characters of excellence,—especially for giving 
distinctness of enunciation, power, compass, flexibility, and a 
musical sweetness of voice, and correctness of intonation. Among 
these we may mention the more careful analysis of the vocal ele- 
ments, and of the vocal inflections, than any writer has before given, 
together with the suggestion of a new system of practice on them. 
A thorough course of practice on the former cannot fail of impart- 
ing precision and accuracy, as well as energy to the functions of 
the organs of speech; and the practice on the latter will produce 
a corresponding effect as regards modulation. And of the effect 
of these acquisitions in relieving the public speaker from fatigue, 
and saving him from exhaustion, he who practices the ordinary 
dull manner can have no conception. Indeed, when we hear the 
constrained, monotonous manner which prevails in so great a portion 
of the pulpits of our country, we wonder that the “ clergyman’s 
disease” is confined to so few; and when we chance to listen to 
the speakers of the bar and the senate, we wonder almost as much 
that it should have to bear the name it does. It is worthy of re- 
mark, in passing, that the acquisitions of which we are speaking 
relate as well to the reader as to the speaker. At the same time 
that they enable him to read with ease to himself, they enable him 
to read well. And, not to allude to reading as a very extensive 
source of personal and social pleasure, since so many on every 
sabbath have to listen to the reading of sermons, as well as the 
Scriptures, this surely is not a consideration of small moment. 
For if sermons must be read, they at least ought to be read in the 
best manner." 

* “ How is it,” asked a divine of a celebrated actor,—* how is it, that people 


listen with so much emotion to what you say, which they know to be all ficti- 
tious, besides that it would be no concern of theirs, even if true; while they 
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On the general subject of the susceptibility of improvement which 
attaches to the voice, and of the adaptation of his system to this end, 
our author gives us the following :— : 


“T have thus, here and elsewhere, enumerated the elements that 
constitute, as far as I know, the whole of speech. The only question 
upon the mode of instruction to be employed, is, whether we should 
aim to acquire a full power over these constituents, from their assem- 
blage in current discourse, or from'a separate and repeated practice 
on their individual forms. 

“T need not propose arguments in favor of the analytic and ele- 
mentary system to those, who, from the habit of acquiring the sciences, 
have formed for themselves economical and effective plans of educa- 
tion. It is well for all others to take opinion in this matter, for a while 
at least, upon faith ; and to know that the only reason why elocution- 
ists have never employed this mode, is because they have been igno- 
rant of the subdivided functions of speech. There are too many 
examples in science of the useful application of the result of analysis 
to the purpose of rudimental instruction, to suppose that the same 
means would not have been adopted in elocution, if they had been 
within reach of the master. 

“I look for no more, from a well-devised practical system of elocu- 
tion, than we are every day receiving from established arts. All men 
speak and reason; for these acts, as far as we know, are as natural 
as passion ; but the arts of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, teach us to 
do these things in the best manner. In short, doing them in the best 
manner is signified by the name of these arts. 

“The subject of elementary instruction, here in view, may be re- 
garded under another aspect. 

“There is in man a will; with a system of muscles which the 
common calls of exercise render obedient to that will, and which 
thereby produces motion in every direction, not forbidden by the nature 
of the joints. Now, there is scarcely a boy of any physical activity 
or enterprise, who does not, on seeing a circus rider, desire to imitate 
him; to catch and keep the centre of gravity through all the varieties 
of balance and motion. Yet this will not prevent his fall, on a first 
trial, however natural the tie between his will and all his muscles may 


hear with comparative apathy from us, truths the most sublime, and the most 
important tothem?” The answer was,—‘ Because we utter fictions as if they 
were realities ; you utter realities as if they were fictions.” 

We believe there are many third or fourth rate actors, who, if they were to 
read the Scriptures from our pulpits, would do it with far more effect, than they 
are read by many of our most distinguished divines. Surely these things ought 
not to be. ‘The faculty of speech is the gift of God, not less than is the grace 
necessary to make the minister ; and is one of the talents for the improvement 
of which the Christian minister will be held responsible. How full of meaning 
is that expression of our Lord, “'These things ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone !” 
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be. ‘The truth is, that without long experience, he knows not what 
is to be done; or, if he knows, he is unable to effect it. With some 
analogy to this case, there are many persons, not destitute of feeling 
or passion, who have a free command of the voice, on the common 
occasions of life, but who betray a faltering tongue if they attempt to 
imitate the varied power of the long-practiced speaker. When the 
voice is prepared by elementary trial, the feeling which prompts the 
expression will find the pliant and strengthened organs ready to fur- 
nish a satisfactory and elegant accomplishment of its designs. The 
organs of speech are capable of a certain range of exertion, and to 
fulfil all the demands of a complete elocution, they should be carried 
to the full extent of that capability. ‘Those persons who possess both 
active and delicate feelings, and who exercise themselves in recitation, 
are always approximating toward this utmost play of power in the 
voice by the ordinary mode of instruction; and do, in a course of 
years, effect nearly all that the organs are susceptible of. But the 
elementary mode here proposed, being founded on an analysis of 
speech, at once points out to the pupil what is to be attained, and thus 
invites him to the accomplishment of every vocal possibility.”—Pp. 
358-360. 


In this work, likewise, there are subjected to analytical investi- 
gation many of the most important functions of the voice and of 
speech, which have never before received special attention. As 
one most striking example, we may mention the entire subject of 
intonation, which has been styled the language of the passions, as 
words are the language of the intellect. This subject—as developed 
in the discussion of the “ waves,” with the more simple inflections 
of the voice, in the various forms of the cadence, and of the em- 
phasis, and in the “phrases of melody”—is one of transcendant 
interest to him who would become an accomplished speaker. To 
this we may add, as a few from among the other most important 
practical matters, the distinction between the functions of speech 
and of song, the different kinds of stress, the doctrine of “ syllabi- 
cation,” the “‘ grouping of speech,” and the more full development 
of the ‘‘rhythmus of speech,” which subject was first introduced 
by Mr. Steele.”* When the student of elocution shall have made 
himself master of this science, then will he be prepared to appre- 
ciate the service rendered by these investigations ; and we have no 
hesitation m adopting the language of our author, “that in the 
future history of elocution, as it now is with song, the masters of 

*In “ An Essay toward establishing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to 
be expressed and perpetuated by peculiar Symbols,” by Joshua Steele, 
London, 1775. 

Vou. I.—26 
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its practice must always be masters of the science.” For where 
has ever genius or industry raised a man to the rank of a master in 
any of the fine arts, who has not applied his genius and his in- 
dustry to the study of its principles ? 

The classifications of this work are more perfect than have 
usually characterized works on elocution. This is because nature 
has been taken as their basis. One example must suffice, where 
many might be given. Walker classes the “ monotone” with the 
inflections. Now, the inflections—the rising, the falling, and the 
circumflex—are all given on a single syllable, while the monotone, 
if given in the same way, ceases at once to be a function of speech, 
and becomes a function of song. Designating, then, as it does, not 
the movement of the voice in the pronunciation of a single syllable, 
but of several, it is here classed, where it most obviously belongs, 
among the “ phrases of melody.” 

On a very perfect analysis, and a very beautiful classification, 
our author has constructed for this science a nomenclature, such 
that all the functions of speech and of vocal movement admit of an 
accurate verbal description. This excellence cannot but be appre- 
ciated, when we refer to the indefiniteness of the terms heretofore 
used. Let us, for a single illustration must suffice, refer to those 
used to indicate the various modulations of the voice. Walker, in 
his chapter on “‘ The Passions,” says, that in razllery, ‘the tone of 
the voice is sprightly,” and in sneer, that it is “sly, arch, and 
satirical.” And he goes on speaking of ‘sweetness of voice,” 
“‘ compassionate tenderness of voice,” of a ‘mild tone of voice,” a 
‘benevolent tone of voice,” and “a tone chiding, unequal, surly, 
and vehement ;” of a ‘‘ voice which has the softness of love, inter- 
mixed with the firmness of courage,” and of a “ voice plaintive and 
inclining to eagerness,” &c., &c. All these are expressions which 
have never been defined, and which consequently have no fixed 
meaning. They will vary with every one’s conception ; and espe- 
cially will they fail to communicate any definite idea when brought 
down through an age, or carried to another country. They are a 
circulating medium with no fixed standard of value. And this is 
but a common defect in all the old attempts at a description of the 
vocal functions. Wesley* speaks of a “full and lofty accent,” an 

* “Particular Rules for varying the Voice.”— Works, vol. vii, p. 490, e¢ 
seg., New-York, 1833. 
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“accent lively and cheerful,” ‘‘ slow and mournful,” or ‘‘ warm and 
passionate.” Again, he designates the “ voice” as “soft, smooth, 
and melting,” as “sharp and sullen,” as “ full and overflowing,” as 
“‘soft and submissive,” or as “lively and cheerful.” When he 
uses the word “tone,” it is with the same indefiniteness,—speaking 
of a “dull, languishing tone,” a “ sharp and impetuous tone,” and 
again, of “such a tone as expresses horror and detestation.” After 
alluding to some equally ineffectual attempts at description in this 
branch of elocution, our author uses the following language :— 


‘Those who know what constitutes the accuracy of terms, must 
confess that these, and similar attempts to name the signs of expres- 
sion, have no more claims to the title of clear elemental description, 
than belongs to the rambling signification of vulgar nomenclature. We 
are not aware that no describable perceptions are associated with these ° 
phrases, until required to illustrate them by some definite discrimina- 
tion of vocal sounds. ‘ Grandeur of feeling,’ says a writer, ‘ should be 
expressed with pomp and magnificence of tone ;’ and we may presume, 
that if he had been asked how pomp and magnificence of feeling should 
be expressed, he would have said, by grandeur of tone. ‘These are 
words, not explanations. Nor can any weight of authority give them 
the power of description: since the terms ‘ sorrowful expression’ and 
‘tone of solemn dignity’ in the precepts of an accomplished elocution- 
ist, have no more precision of meaning, as to pitch, time, and force of 
sound, than those of ‘ fine turned cadence’ and ‘ chaste modulation,’ in 
the idle criticism of a daily gazette.”—Jntroduction, pp. Xix, Xx. 


This nomenclature has been taken from that of music, so far as 
its terms could be applied to the functions of speech. This will 
suggest, that one who is familiar with the scientific terms employed 
in music will find little difficulty in mastering this system ; which, 
when fully introduced into our works on practical elocution, will 
afford facilities for communicating instruction and correcting errors,* 


* “ Fiven the faults of speakers,” says Dr. Rush, “though almost infinite in 
variety, consist of no unnamed elements. It seems as if nature had assumed, 
in her adjusted system of signs, all the practicable functions of the voice. The 
corrupting art of the tongue in deforming her works, makes no addition to their 
constituents, but performs its part in human error by misplacing them.” —P. 379. 

And William Russell, Esq., of Massachusetts, a practical teacher of elocu- 
tion, bears a testimony which is conclusive on this point :—So far as it is in 
my own power to speak, from long critical observation, and many years’ prac- 
tice in instruction, I can freely declare, that there is no quality of voice, used 
in the most poetic passages of recitation, and in the most delicate and ethereal 
utterance ever occurring, even in these, that may not be distinctly and exactly 
presented to the eye, or to the mind, by means of the characters and the nomen- 
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such as can never attach to any system heretofore promulgated. 
It will almost create a new department of criticism—furnishing to 
the critic in elocution the principles of his art, as well as the im- 
plements for its practice ; and it will furnish the means by which 
the hitherto mysterious functions of speech can be accurately de- 
scribed, and any peculiar style of eloquence be handed down to all 
succeeding ages. And what would not the orator of our day give 
could he read, in a language which he could not misunderstand, a 
full description of the living, breathing intonations which infused 
life and energy into the specches of the Grecian and Roman mas- 
ters? or the Christian minister, could he hear the voice of the 
apostles or the reformers, as he can read their thoughts, or per- 
chance see their features? The graphic art can catch and transmit 
to us the fleeting thought, the painter or the sculptor can sketch all 
the lineaments of the face and the form; but hitherto we have had 
no means of seizing upon and preserving the modulations of the 
living voice. The tones of that eloquence which first proclaimed 
a free salvation to our fathers, and even of that which stirred them 
up to fight the battles of freedom, are fast dying away ; and when.a 
few more shall pass from among us, no record of them will remain 
among the living. The specific merits and defects of future 
speakers of eminence shall go down to posterity along with 
their fame. 

The author’s mode of illustrating this subject by diagrams and 
by the aid of the musical scale, is also singularly perfect. The 
simplicity and great excellence of this element in the work we 
cannot here present; but our admiration of it has been greatly 
heightened by comparing it with the other attempts to illustrate 
the functions of speech, by figures presented to the eye, which have 
fallen under our notice. Whoever will carefully examine Walker’s 
illustrations of the Inflections, and compare them with those of our 
author, will settle down on the conclusion, that while the latter is 
an exact illustration of nature, as hourly presented to the ear, the 
former illustrates perfectly none of the vocal movements of the 
American speaker. 

We feel now prepared to suggest, finally, as a crowning excel- 
lence of Dr. Rush’s Philosophy of the Human Voice, that it fur- 
elature exhibited in the Philosophy of the Human Voice.”—Lectures before 
the American Institute of Instruction, 1837, p. 248. 
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nishes the basis of a system of elocution which tends directly to the 
development of original genius. We can conceive that a system 
of artificial, or even of minute and technical rules, may serve but 
to cramp and embarrass the action of genius; but this system puts 
the elements into the hands of the scholar, with some general 
principles to direct their application, while it leaves him to make 
for himself this application to the improvement and exercise of his 
various natural powers, which constitute his genius, so far as he 
may be its possessor. As we use the term genius in these re- 
marks in the sense in which it is used by our author, we will let 
him define it :— : 


“ Finally, I would recommend this analysis, and the practical in- 
ferences which have been drawn from it, to those who declare with 
contradistinguishing ascription, that elocution cannot be taught, but 
must be the work of genius alone. Such persons look upon the powers 
of the mind as a kind of sleight: the ways and means of which are 
unknown and immeasurable. But genius, as far as it appears from its 
works, is only an aptitude for that deep, wide, and exclusive attention 
which perceives and accomplishes more than is done without it; and, 
therefore, is not altogether removed beyond the reach of rules ; though 
in its course of instruction, genius is oftenest the pupil of itself. 

‘Let those who are deluded by this mystic notion of genius turn 
their eyes from impostors who cannot define an attribute which they 
do not comprehend ; let them look to the great sachems of mankind, 
and learn from the real possessors of it, how much of its manner may 
be described. ‘They will tell us that genius, in its high meaning, is 
always enthusiastic: always characterized by passionate perseverance ; 
by the love of an object in its means as well as its ends; by that un- 
shaken confidence in its own powers, which converts the evils of dis- 
couragement into the benefits of success ; which cares not to be alone, 
and is too much engrossed with its own truths to be disturbed by the 
opinions of others: with a disentangling spirit, to see things as they 
might be; and an economy of purpose to execute them as they ought 
to be ; soaring above that musty policy which, in its wary tact of the 
expedient, would with a world-serving quietude preserve them always 
as they are: having the power to accomplish great and useful works, 
only because it wastes no time on small and selfish ones, and passing 
a life of warfare in detecting the impostures and follies of its own age, 
that the next, like the consulted oracle of Delphi, may pronounce it 
the chief in wisdom and in virtue.”—P. 407. 


As an act of justice to the author, as well as to the future reader 
of the Philosophy of the Human Voice, it ought perhaps to be more 
distinctly stated, that it is the work of a physiologist, and not of a 
rhetorician or an elocutionist. As such, by him who has little 
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knowledge of the language or the practice of music, and who per- 
haps has taken little notice of the vocal functions in speech, this 
work can be studied only with great labor, except by the aid of a 
teacher. With the aid of the diagrams, however, and the well- 
defined vocabulary of terms, the musician, or he who is in any way 
versed in the science of the voice, with but a tithe of the perse- 
verance that produced the work, will find in its study, even without 
the aid of a teacher, a rich reward. In regard to this view of the 
subject, the author discourses thus :— 


“When the ingenuous reader reviews the preceding history, I must 
beg him to bear in mind its object. ‘The purpose was to analyze the 
functions of speech, without a strict limitation of the search to those 
points which might be readily cognizable in ordinary utterance, or 
practically important in oratorical instruction. I have recorded no 
phenomenon, the discovery of which has not been the result of patient 
observation and experiment. ‘There are many parts of the detail that 
will at once be recognized by the competent critic: others will be 
afterward received into the growing familiarity of his inquiry: while 
some of the descriptions, even if admitted to be true, will still be con- 
sidered as niceties of disputable application, and beyond the assigning 
power of rule. As a physiologist, 1 conceive I have done no more 
than my duty in this record, however presently useless some of its 
minutiz may be. Much of the accumulated wealth of science is not 
at interest ; but the borrowers may one day come. 

“In thus opening the way for a change of elocution from an imitative 
art, with its inherent defects, to a science with all its constituent use- 
fulness and beauty, it was necessary to set forth every existing function: 
that the materials might thereby be furnished toward the future esta- 
blishment of a system of instruction, for those who have the rare aim 
in scholarship of seeking high accomplishment, through the abundant 
encompassing of principles, and the condensing economy of systematic 
means. ‘Thatthe inquiry into this subject has produced much that will 
be imperceptible to the first scrutinies of the general ear, I must be 
convinced from the past history of human improvement. The work of 
vocal mystery has been at all times so despairingly abandoned, as 
beyond the reach of analytic perception, that this supposed impossi- 
bility alone will form a heavier argument against its admission than the 
real but surmountable difficulty of encountering nature in new fields of 
sensation. Many who in fine organization of ear, and a capability of 
delicate analysis, possess the means of successful investigation, will, 
too probably, shrink from the labors of experiment, and seek to justify 
infirmity of resolution by defensively assuming the hopelessness of 
trial.”—Pp. 315. 316. 


It seems but proper, in conclusion, to allude to the spirit with 
which Dr. Rush has prosecuted and presented to the public these 
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laborious investigations, which are so imperfectly set forth in this 
article :— , 






“ The reception,” says he, “ which may await the following work, 
can be of no important interest to me. By taking care to antedate the 
season of its rewards and punishments, I have already found them in 
the varied pleasure and perplexity of its accomplishment. I leave it, 
therefore, for the service of him who may in future desire to read the 
history of his voice. ‘The system here exhibited will satisfy much of 
his curiosity: for I feel assured, by the result of the rigid mode of 
observation employed throughout the inquiry, that if science should 
ever come to one consent on this point, it will not differ essentially 
from the ensuing record. The world has long asked for light on this 
subject. It may not choose to accept it now ; but having idly suffered 
its own opportunity for discovery to go by, it must, under any capricious 
postponement, at last receive it here. 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds has a pretty thought on the labors of ambition 
and the choice of fame. I do not remember his words exactly ; but’ 
he figures the present age and posterity as rivals—and those who re- 
ceive the favor of the one, as being outcasts from the other. This 
condition, while it allows a full but transient satisfaction to the zeal 
which works only for a present reward, does not exclude all prospect 
from those who are contented in the anticipation of deferred success. 
Truth, whose first steps should be always vigorous and alone, is often 
obliged to lean for support and progress on the arm of time ; who then 
only, when supporting her, seems to have laid aside his wings.”— 
Introduction, pp. xxix, XXx. 








































It is about fourteen years since the Philosophy of the Human 
Voice was first published ; and by about that time is its author in 
advance of his age. The work has passed through but two editions; 
of which the publication of the first was declined “ by the foremost 
publishing patron of American works,” on the express ground that 
it was not sutted to this country. But never has truth leaned more 
securely for support and progress on the arm of time, as another 
age will show, than she has done in the present case. While this 
work shall secure to its author an enduring fame, it will reflect 
honor on the country and the age that has produced it. 

Dickinson College, March 22, 1841. 
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Art. V.—Democracy in America. Part II. The Social In- 
fluence of Democracy. By Aurxis Dr Tocgvevitte, Member 
of the Institute of France and of the Chamber of Deputies, 
&c., &c. Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. With an Ori- 
gre Preface by Joun C. Spencer, Counsellor at Law. New- 

ork: J. & H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham-street. 


THE existence of a government like that of the United States, 
continued, as it has been, through more than half a century without 
material change, and controlling a territory nearly equal to two-thirds 
of the entire continent of Europe, with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, which has already reached about seventeen millions of souls, 
prosperous, enterprising, and happy, presents, to the nations of the 
old world, a problem, at once so novel and so difficult of solution 
as to have made it a study of no ordinary interest. Hence the 
great variety of books on America, descriptive, abusive, and philo- 
sophical, which have teemed from the press, and the greedy avidity 
with which every thing on this topic has been received by our 
transatlantic brethren. 

Nor is this at all surprising. A democracy like that under which 
we live is an anomaly in the history of the world. Such a degree 
of human liberty as we enjoy seems never to have entered into the 
conceptions of the most enlightened political philosopher, much less 
to have been ingrafted on any particular form of government. From 
the days of Adam downward, political freedom has been no part 
of the policy of nations; although it has gradually been gaining a 
foothold as light and knowledge have been diffused among the masses 
of mankind, and the gloomy superstition of past ages has been lost 
in the beams of that glorious reformation in which we live. 

The empires of Alexander and of the Cesars were a vast im- 
provement on the grand and gloomy despotisms of China and 
Egypt; and the rude tribes of the north who despoiled the great 
Roman empire, and parceled out its walled cities and cultivated 
fields among their warrior chiefs, unconsciously adopted into their 
feudal governments those elements, which, like the leaven “ hid in 
the three measures of meal,” have ever since been silently working 
the melioration of our race, and have carried on the great reform : 
but still the cause of human rights, as it pursued its “ course of 
empire” from the ancient despotisms of the East toward the setting 
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sun, paused not in its career of glory until it found a genial resting 
place amid the sublime forests and mighty prairies of the new 


world. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that, for a long time, the 
general tendency of events throughout the world had favored this 
consummation. ‘The feudal barons of Europe, who had inherited 
with the soil the reins of government, and who exacted from their 
vassals the most servile obedience, had, at an early day, adopted 
the Christian faith, and as the clergy opened its ranks to all classes, 
when the church arose into power, a way was prepared by which 
the degraded serf could take his seat among the proudest of the 
nobles—the wars of the Crusades divided the possessions of the 
aristocracy, and caused the lower orders to feel their strength—the 
invention of fire-arms destroyed the supremacy of the privileged orders 
on the field of battle—the art of printing cheapened the researches 
of wisdom, and carried the same information to the door of the 
cottage and the palace—the growing taste for literature opened 
chances of success to learning and talent—the enactment of civil 
laws made room for judges and advocates, and the wealth acquired 
by commerce gave importance to skill and enterprise. 

Thus it was that the serfs and menials of the feudal ages grew 
gradually into importance until in most European kingdoms they 
have acquired a representation in the deliberative bodies, limited, 
it is true, but still beyond all price. “The value attached to the 
privileges of birth,” says M. de Tocqueville, in his introduction, 
“decreased in the exact proportion in which new paths were struck 
out to advancement. In the eleventh century nobility was beyond 
all price ; in the thirteenth it might be purchased ; it was conferred, 
for the first time, in 1270: and_ equality was thus introduced into 
the government by the aristocracy itself.” 

But notwithstanding these general tendencies in favor of the 
emancipation of man—notwithstanding all that had been gained by 
the people in their oft-repeated struggles, the democratic principle 
was not permitted fully to prevail in the old world; nay, we may 
safely affirm, that there it is neither appreciated nor understood : 
and although its progress is evidently onward, and it is destined ere 
long to undermine the tottering thrones of those sovereigns who 
hold their power by divine right, and to level still further the arti- 
ficial distinctions of European society ; yet is its course as silent as 
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the smooth waters of some mighty river whose restless current 
sweeps from before it all the feeble impediments of man. 

But this principle, which has thus been struggling for a feeble 
existence in feudal Europe, is indigenous to America. It dwells 
in the fastnesses of her hills—it riots unrestrained in her deep and 
gloomy forests—its altar is found wherever the free air braces the 
nerves of her hardy sons. ‘The little company of forty-one pilgrims, 
who formed themselves into a republic on board the Mayflower, 
in Plymouth harbor, more than two hundred years ago, adopted, as 
the basis of their compact, the sovereignty of the people, and from 
that time to the present, neither the ties of consanguinity, nor the 
reverence entertained by the children for their father-land, nor the 
presence of hostile armies sent to awe them into submission, has 
had power to swerve the inhabitants of the new world from their 
deep devotion to democratic freedom. 

“‘In the bosoms of this people there was burning, kindled at 
different furnaces, but all furnaces of affliction, one clear, steady 
flame of liberty.” The democratic principle was here suffered to 
separate itself from all those influences which had repressed its 
growth in the old world. It struck deep into the soil, it was 
mingled with the atmosphere which the emigrants inhaled, and 
its consequences are written on the whole outline of American 
society. ‘They are to be seen in the perfect freedom of our institu- 
tions—in the equality recognized by our laws—in the energy and 
enterprise of our citizens—in the high tone of our morals, and the 
general education and intelligence of our people. 

It is not, then, we repeat, a matter of surprise that America, 
directed by influences so totally different from those which still 
cling to the ancient aristocracies of Europe, should continue to be 
an interesting study to the political philosopher, and that a book 
which discloses some of the hidden springs of our success—which, 
in the spirit of candor and fairness, seeks to investigate all the 
great bearings of that wonderful principle which lies at the founda- 
tion of our institutions, and which thus leaves its impress on every 
thing American, should have awakened the curiosity of Europe, 
and produced a sensation throughout the civilized world. 

The first part of Democracy in America has been a long time 
before the public. The author, M. de Tocqueville, was one of 
two commissioners (the other being M. de Beaumont) sent to 
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America some years ago, by the French government, to examine 
our prisons and penitentiaries. On their return to France they made 
such a report as produced an entire change in the prison discipline 
of France. Each of them, soon after, brought out a book on 
America, and that of M. de Tocqueville has, within a few months, 
been succeeded by a second. The value of these books may be 
estimated from the rank which they have already acquired in the 
It is said that M. Thiers, while prime 
minister of France, and after the publication of the first volume of 
“Democracy in America,” expressed himself publicly in his place 
in the chamber of deputies as happy to have lived in the same age 
that produced this book. Sir Robert Peel, and other English 
authorities, have expressed equal admiration of M. de 'Tocqueville’s 
labors ; and Mr. Spencer, the secretary of state for New-York, in 
announcing the second part, tells us, in his preface, that “ in Europe 
it has taken its stand with Montesquieu, Bacon, Milton, and 
Locke.” ‘This is high praise—much too high, certainly—but it 
will serve to show the interest which M. de Tocqueville’s labors 


literature of the age. 


have excited. 


What adds particularly to the value of these books is the 
fact that they have not been written for America, but for 
Europe. In his preface to the first book, M. de Tocqueville, says, 
—“‘ It was not, then, merely to satisfy a legitimate curiosity that I 
My wish has been to find instruction by 
And again :—‘I sought the 


have examined America. 
which we might ourselves profit.” 
image of democracy itself, with its inclinations, its character. its 
prejudices, and its passions, in order to learn what we have to 
hope and fear from its progress.” 
of the causes which have been at work in Europe, and to which 
we have already alluded, showing that the democratic principle is 
developing itself more and more, and that a silent revolution is 
going forward in the old world, he says :— 

“The Christian nations of our age seem to me to present a most 
alarming spectacle ; the impulse which is bearing them along is 
so strong that it cannot be stopped, but it is not yet so rapid that it 
cannot be guided ; their fate is in’ their hands; yet, a little while, 
and it may be so no longer.” He then proceeds to point out the 
duty which this fact seems to enjoin :—“ The duty,” he continues, 
‘which is at this time imposed upon those who direct our affairs, 


Democracy in America. 


And having adverted to some 
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is to educate the democracy ; to warm its faith, if that be possible; 
to purify its morals ; to direct its energies; to substitute a know- 
ledge of business for its inexperience, and an acquaintance with its 
true interests for its blind propensities ; to adapt its government to 
time and place, and to modify it in compliance with the occurrences 
and the actors of the age.” 

In his second book he seems equally anxious that the nations of 
Europe should profit by the secret revolution which is everywhere 
going on in favor of democratic equality. At the close of the 
volume he sums up the advantages and disadvantages which must 
attend such a revolution, and ends with these words :—‘‘ The 
nations of our time cannot prevent the conditions of men from be- 
coming equal: but it depends upon themselves whether the prin- 
ciple of equality is to lead them to servitude or freedom, to know- 
ledge or barbarism, to prosperity or wretchedness.” It is clear 
from these passages, as well as from the whole tenor of the work, 
that the author’s chief object was to produce an impression in his 
own country and in western Europe generally. 

‘Democracy in America” is written in a most attractive style, 
rather diffuse and florid, perhaps too much so for the definiteness 
which the subject required. A little more precision, method, and 
accuracy, would have added value to these volumes, though they 
would scarcely have increased their interest. But apart from the 
mere choice of language and form of expression, the author has, 
throughout, maintained a seriousness, dignity, and good faith which ° 
is above all commendation, and which contrasts so admirably with 
the flippancy and vulgarity which are so common in foreign books 
on America, as at once to insure the confidence of the reader. He 
has certainly fallen into errors, some of which are important, but 
his volumes, nevertheless, contain no faults which are not entirely 
consistent with the most upright intentions, while they evince great 
reach of thought, strong powers of observation, and a freedom 
from prejudice which, more than any thing else, commands our 
admiration. 

The first part of his work has, in America, passed through four 
editions. It has, of course, been extensively read and commented 
on. Nearly half of it is devoted to an account of the political insti- 
tutions of this country, federal, state, and municipal, which is given 
with great accuracy and fidelity, and is probably the best condensed 
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description of the machinery of our government before the public. 
The remainder is more speculative, and consists of a series of 
essays, not particularly dependent on each other, in which he in- 
vestigates the tendency of various influences at work in our system 
of government, and traces their effects. In this part he treats of 
the sovereignty of the people—the character of parties—the liberty 
of the press—the government of the democracy—the advantages 
resulting from the government of the democracy—the omnipotence 
of majorities—the causes which tend to maintain a democratic 
government—and the probable future condition of the three races 
by which our country is peopled. 

We have recounted some of the most important subjects dis- 
cussed, that the reader who has not found leisure to peruse the 
volume may understand something of the grave matters which the 
author undertakes to handle. It contains several errors, which, in 
this country, are generally regarded as important, and which have 
been pretty fully noticed by the public press. These have proba- 
bly resulted from the limited observation which a year’s residence 
afforded, and although they are to be regretted, yet they by no 
means destroy the interest of the volume. As it has been a long 
time before the public, it is not our purpose to bring its contents 
under revision. 

The second part of ‘‘ Democracy in America” has but lately 
issued from the press in this country, and is a continuation of the 
subject. The first part was occupied in tracing the influence of 
democracy on our political institutions : the second part traces the 
same cause in its operation on our social relations. It is divided 
into four books, possessing all the ease and elegance, the ingenuity 
and vivacity, of the former volume: and those who followed the 
author with pleasure through the labyrinth of his speculations on 
our political condition, will be equally delighted with his views of 
the tastes, feelings, habits, and manners of American society. 

His first division treats of the influence of democracy on public 
opinion, thought, religious belief, the cultivation of the arts, litera- 
ture, and language. The second is devoted to the influence of 
democracy on our feelings ; its tendency to produce association, to 
foster a disposition for thrift, to make us dissatisfied, restless, and 
enterprising. In the third he examines the influence of democracy 
on our manners; explains how it renders our intercourse simple 
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and easy ; how it affects the education of women, and their course 
of conduct as wives and mothers ; how it diminishes the distance 
between masters and servants, and produces a healthful action on 
the morals of society. In the fourth he discusses the influence of 
democratic opinions and sentiments on political society, the subjects 
of which are more connected with those treated of in his first 
volume. 

It will be seen by this outline that M. de Tocqueville has under- 
taken to trace the influence of democracy through all the ramifica- 
tions of society, and his object seems to be to discover in what 
manner, and to what extent, it has changed the usages of former 
times, and what is to be the final result of that great democratic 
revolution which he beholds progressing so rapidly around him. 
His tone is, on the whole, decidedly favorable to the cause of de- 
mocracy, though there are many instances in which he throws the 
advantage on the other side. His work is a philosophical inquiry 
after political and moral truth, and he sets down the result as he 
finds it, without regard either to his own individual preferences, or 
those of the reader. 

We have spoken elsewhere of the vast difference between M. de 
Tocqueville and the common herd of tourists who visit America, 
and one feature of this difference, we think, has been pointed out 
by a contemporary. It is, that when he speaks of the principles of 
government he knows what he is talking about. He does not 
expect to find in a country, whose government is based on the 
sovereignty of the people, the same distinctions, the same tastes, 
the same quiet ease and dignity, which he sees where the affairs 
of the state are guided by the privileged few; but he is not re- 
luctant to acknowledge that although we lose in some things, yet 
we gain in more. 

The democratic principle of government is so far removed from 
the aristocratic that no man in his senses can expect it to produce 
the same effects on society. When we cast our eye backward on 
the splendid despotisms of antiquity, we behold with wonder the 
grand results which they have accomplished. The gorgeous 
tombs, the gigantic statuary, the spacious temples, the lofty pyra- 
mids which are so profusely scattered through the valley of the 
Nile, and whose solid and massive structure has caused them to 
outlive their own history, strike us with amazement, and call forth 
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all our admiration for the wonderful people who could have erected 
such vast monuments to their own glory. But when we reflect 
that these magnificent works could have been constructed only 
under the most perfect despotism—that to accomplish them, re- 
quired a nation of slaves, controlled by the will of an absolute 
master, we fall back with pleasure on the general freedom of 
modern ages, and are quite content to part with the grandeur of 
Egypt for the comforts diffused through society by the milder sway 
of equal laws. 

It is impossible that any one government should combine the 
advantages of all. As the inclination of the earth’s axis to the 
ecliptic causes a variety of climates, each of which favors a par- 
ticular kind of production, so do the various forms of government 
develop their own peculiar results. In a country where every 
man is at liberty to appropriate his own labors, an air of thrift and 
comfort is diffused through every part of the community, and the 
desire of well-being actuates every bosom—in a country where 
these labors are plundéred by the state, or diverted to the support 
of aristocratic pride, a privileged few may live in the splendors of 
royalty, but the mass of the people will be chained to squalid 
penury and servile degradation. 

This is too plain a proposition to have escaped the observing 
mind of such a man as M. de Tocqueville. “TI find,” says he, 
“that a great number of my contemporaries undertake to make a 
certain selection from among the institutions, the opinions and the 
ideas which originated in the aristocratic constitution of society as 
it was: a portion of these elements they would willingly relinquish, 
but they would keep the remainder and transplant them into their 
new world. I apprehend that such men are wasting their time and 
their strength in virtuous but unprofitable efforts. The object. is 
not to obtain the peculiar advantages which the inequality of con- 
ditions bestows upon mankind, but to secure the new benefits 
which equality may supply. We have not to seek to make our- 
selves like our progenitors, but to strive to work out that species 
of greatness and happiness which is our own.” 

This is the philosophy which should direct modern nations, and 
which has particularly prevailed in the structure of our own govern- 
ment. Here the democratic principle, by which we mean the 
principle of vesting in the mass of the people the free direction of 
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the civil government, has been suffered to take an almost unlimited 
control of the state. ‘“‘'There is a country in the world,” says M. 
de Tocqueville in the preface to his first volume, ‘where the 
great revolution which I am speaking of seems nearly to have 
reached its natural limits.” Nearly, but not wholly. The framers 
of our constitution thought fit to introduce into the government a 
variety of checks and balances in order to guard against what they 
conceived to be the tendency in democracies to sudden and violent 
changes ; but with this qualification the democratic principle pre- 
vails to its fullest extent, and its results are recorded in our rapidly 
increasing population, in the productive energy of our country, in 
the happiness and prosperity of our citizens. 

There is a part of the volume before us which will be read with 
peculiar pleasure. We mean those chapters which treat of the 
influence of democracy on kindred, female education, and domestic 
morals. M. de Tocqueville has studied the character of our 
domestic relations with peculiar care, and very happily traces out 
the changes which democracy has introduced into the family circle. 
He sees that the principle of equality which has so modified our 
political institutions, has also diminished the distance between father 
and son, wife and husband, master and servant, causing a closer 
connection and a more easy familiarity between them, and pre- 
serving the level in the domestic circle as perfectly as he has shown 
it to exist in the political. He speaks in a high tone of eulogy of 
American women—sketches the difference between their education 
and that of other nations—and shows the influence which this edu- 
cation exerts on their lives. His observations on this subject are 
to the point, and worthy of public attention. He also contends that 
there is more equality between the sexes in America than else- 
where, and in his chapter on this subject has placed the relative 
standing of the sexes on its true and natural grounds. 

The elevation of women has of late been a fruitful topic of dis- 
cussion. ‘There are those who, unmindful of the characteristic 
distinctions of the sexes, would make the man and woman not only 
equal, but alike. ‘They would give to both the same functions, 
impose on both the same duties, and grant to both the same rights: 
they would mix them in all things—their occupations, their plea- 
sures, their business.” We cannot but think that such an equality 
thus gained by setting at naught the clearest indications of the 
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Creator’s will, and by distorting that beautiful harmony which has 
been diffused through all the works of the great Architect, instead 
of elevating the character of the one sex, degrades them both, pro- 
ducing “‘ weak men, and disorderly women.” 

We are rejoiced to see, that although such doctrines have fre- 
quently been advocated in this country, the French philosopher 
regards us as particularly free from their influence. “In no 
country,” he says, “has such constant care been taken as in 
America to trace two clearly distinct lines of action for the two 
sexes, and to make them keep pace one with another, but in two 
pathways which are always different. American women never 
manage the outward concerns of the family, or conduct a business, 
or take a part in political life ; nor are they, on the other hand, ever 
compelled to perform the rough labor of the fields, or to make any 
of those laborious exertions which demand a great outlay of physical 
strength. Hence it is that the women of America, who often ex- 
hibit a masculine strength of understanding and a manly energy, 
generally preserve great delicacy of personal appearance, and 
always retain the manners of women, although they sometimes 
show that they have the hearts and minds of men. 

“Thus the Americans do not think that man and woman have 
either the duty or the right to perform the same offices, but they 
show an equal regard for both their respective parts; and though 
their lot is different, they consider both of them as being of equal 
value. They do not give to the courage of woman the same form 
or the same direction as to that of man; but they never doubt her 
courage : and if they hold that man and his partner ought not always 
to exercise their intellect and understanding in the same manner, 
they at least believe the understanding of the one to be as sound 
as that of the other, and her intellect to be as clear. As for myself,” 
he continues, “I do not hesitate to avow, that, although the women 
of the United States are confined within the narrow circle of do- 
mestic life, and their situation is, in some respects, one of extreme 
dependence, I have nowhere seen women occupying a loftier posi- 
tion; and if I were asked, now that I am drawing to the close of 
this work, in which I have spoken of so many important things 
done by the Americans, to what the singular prosperity and grow- 
ing strength of that people ought mainly to be attributed, I should 
reply—To the superiority of their women.” 

Vou. I.—27 
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We confess that this view of the subject, by one who has 
proved himself to be so accurate an observer of society, has afforded 
us the highest satisfaction. It places the equality of the sexes in 
a view so natural and easy, as to put to shame those political phi- 
losophers, who, acting on the false supposition that women are 
degraded, because they are not permitted by the usages of society 
to mount the rostrum, to exercise the elective franchise, and to 
figure in the halls of legislation, are clamoring for their elevation. 
We are not among those who contend for the intellectual inferiority 
of women: but there is a beautiful fitness in all the works of God, 
and it does not require the eye of a philosopher to discover that her 
empire is not amid the tumult and strife of the great and stormy 
world,—that to maintain her equality with her lord, it is not neces- 
sary to measure swords with him on the field of battle, nor to force 
the gentle tones of her voice into the masculine strain of bold debate 
in the senate. She is his equal in another and a better sense, and 
we rejoice that M. de Tocqueville has not found in the influences 
of democracy a power to lure her from the true sphere of her glory, 
or to destroy the beautiful harmony of that law which the Deity 
impressed upon our natures, when he said, “ It is not good for man 
to be alone: I will make him a help meet for him.” 

It has long been an observation of foreigners, which has generally 
been conceded as true, here, that the higher sciences have made 
much less progress in the United States than in the civilized nations 
of Europe; and that celebrated writers, and great poets, artists, &c., 
are proportionally rare. Many persons, struck by these facts, have 
regarded them as the legitimate results of democracy, and have 
supposed that if similar systems of government were generally to 
prevail, “the human mind would gradually find its beacon lights 
grow dim,” and society relapse into its pristine barbarism. M. de 
Tocqueville combats this idea, and contends that there is nothing 
in democracy incompatible with the loftiest pursuits of science. He 
regards the result in America as having risen from causes purely - 
accidental. 

In treating of this subject he dwells on the peculiar relation be- 
tween the United States and the old world, a circumstance which 
has not been sufficiently attended to. We have generally been 
regarded as a young people, just sprung, as it were, into existence, 
and liable to be molded into any form which the course of events 
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may impress upon us. Nothing can be more incorrect. We are 
a branch lopped off from an old and highly cultivated nation. The 
artists, scholars, poets, and philosophers of Great Britain are all 
ours. We have had the same origin with that nation, speak the 
same language, and have perpetuated the same general opinions, 
manners, customs, and pursuits. Our country has, however, been 
mostly filled up by adventurers in pursuit of gain, and such has 
been the bountiful returns which it has yielded to industry, that the 
struggle for wealth has hitherto been so much the leading idea 
of American society, that all other pursuits have obtained but a 
secondary place. “I cannot,” says M. de Tocqueville, “ consent 
to separate America from Europe, in spite of the ocean that inter- 
venes. I consider the people of the United States as that portion 
of the English people which is commissioned to explore the wilds 
of the new world; while the rest of the nation, enjoying more 
leisure, and less harassed by the drudgery of life, may devote 
its energies to thought, and enlarge,,in all directions, the empire 
of the mind.” 

This view of the case will generally be acknowledged as correct. 
The Americans, with the store-house of English arts and letters 
open to them, could not fail to be a cultivated people, although they 
have not distinguished themselves in literature or the fine arts. But 
whoever has watched the progress of society here, will have disco- 
vered that as capital accumulates, and the pursuits of men admit 
of greater leisure, the taste for the fine arts has gradually improved, 
and men who make literature and science the business of their 
lives are becoming less and less rare. Within the last few years 
Anthon, Wayland, Upham, Stuart, Day, Bancroft, Sparks, Prescott, 
and others, have given to the world works of that standard and 
sterling character which will go far to prove that the temper of 
democracy is not unfriendly to the cultivation of letters. At the 
same time it is true that in America, and probably, to a greater or 
less extent, in all democratic countries, the people are naturally dis- 
posed to practical rather than theoretical science. ‘The general 
equality of conditions, and the ease with which men rise from one 
position in society to another, prove a constant stimulant to exertion 
and enterprise. The people are therefore restless, ambitious, and 
constantly seeking some shorter road to wealth and fame. Every 
machine which spares labor, every instrument which diminishes 
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the cost of production, every invention which promises in any way 
to be useful. and every discovery that promotes the well being of 
man, possesses a peculiar value. Hence all the powers of the mind 
are brought to bear on practical results. ‘‘ ‘These very Americans,” 
says de Tocqueville, ‘‘ who have not discovered one of the general 
laws of mechanics, have introduced into navigation an engine which 
changes the aspect of the world.” 

It is also this everlasting struggle for something higher and bet- 
ter, resulting from a feeling that actuates every bosom, but which 
in America is brought out into the foreground by the freedom of 
our condition, which produces that perpetual disquiet—that inordi- 
nate love of excitement—that peculiar “ unrest” which has so fre- 
quently attracted the notice of foreigners. ‘A native of the United 
States,” says the French tourist, “clings to this world’s goods as 
if he were certain never to die; and he is so hasty at grasping at 
all within his reach, that one would suppose he was constantly 
afraid of not living long enoygh to enjoy them. He clutches every 
thing, he holds nothing fast, but soon loosens his grasp to pursue 
fresh gratifications. A man builds a house to spend his latter years 
in, and sells it before the roof is on: he plants a garden, and lets it 
just as the trees are coming into bearing: he brings a field into 
tillage, and leaves other men to gather the crops: he embraces a 
profession, and gives it up: he settles in a place which he soon after 
leaves to carry his changeable longings elsewhere. If his private 
affairs leave him any leisure, he instantly plunges into the vortex 
of politics: and if at the end of a year of unremitting labor he finds 
he has a few days’ vacation, his eager curiosity whirls him over 
the vast extent of the United States, and he will travel fifteen hun- 
dred miles in a few days to shake off his happiness. Death at 
length overtakes him, but it is before he is weary of his bootless 
chase of that complete felicity which is ever on the wing.” 

M. de Tocqueville justly observes, that this ‘spectacle is not in 
itself a novelty, but that the novelty consists in the fact of a whole 
nation being actuated by the same unconquerable restlessness at 
the same time, which doubtless results from the great freedom of 
our condition, and the part which every man takes in public affairs. 
Here every thing must necessarily be in motion. Public opinion 
is the basis of all public action, and to direct it every effort is put 
into requisition. Eloquence, argument, association, the pulpit, the 
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press, all do their part. The Dutch smoke over every thing, the 
Americans talk over every thing. Here the people are met to decide 
on the building of a church; there they are canvassing for the next 
election ; a little further on they are discussing some public im- 
provement; and in another direction they are passing censures on 
the government. Schools, colleges, roads, canals, morals, and 
almost every thing else are patronized here by the public, as they 
are abroad by the nobility. This feature alone gives an air of bus- 
tle to the country, which, however, is greatly increased by the rich 
reward which is sure to follow energy and enterprise. 

The disposition to associate for the accomplishment of any great 
object, though not peculiar to America, is, in the nature of things, 
carried to a much greater extent here than in Europe, and for rea- 
sons similar to those which have been assigned above. ‘This cir- 
cumstance could not fail to attract the attention of so acute an 
observer as de Tocqueville. ‘The most democratic country on 
the face of the earth,” he observes, “is that in which men have, in 
our time, carried to the highest perfection the art of pursuing, in 
common, the object of their common desires, and have applied this 
new science to the greatest number of purposes. Is this the result 
of accident? or is there in reality any necessary connection between 
the principle of association and that of equality ‘ r 

The conclusion to which he arrives is, that it is a natural seul 
of democratic society. Here individuals, being less powerful than in 
aristocratic countries, find it more necessary to combine their 
strength: and hence the accomplishment of those gigantic works 
which are everywhere going on around us, and which without such 
combination could never be effected. ‘‘ Wherever,” he says, “ at 
the head of some new undertaking, you see the government, in 
France, or a man of rank, in England, in the United States you 
are sure to find an association.” The associations for moral and 
intellectual cultivation seem particularly to have attracted his atten- 
tion, and he speaks frequently of their importance and influence. 
“The first time,” says he, “I heard in the United States that a 
hundred thousand men had bound themselves publicly to abstain 
from spirituous liquors, it appeared to me more like a joke than a 
serious engagement; and I did not at once perceive why these 
temperate citizens could not content themselves with drinking water 
by their own firesides. I at last understood that these hundred thou- 
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sand Americans, alarmed by the progress of drunkenness around 
them, had made up their minds to patronize temperance. They 
acted just in the same way as a man of high rank who should dress 
very plainly in order to inspire the humbler orders with a contempt 
for luxury.” 

The great propensity for speech-making im our representative 
assemblies is very appropriately noticed by M. de Tocqueville, and 
the causes which produce it pointed out. ‘In America,” he says, 
“it generally happens that a representative becomes somebody 
from his position in the assembly. He is therefore perpetually 
haunted by a craving to acquire importance there, and he feels a 
petulant desire to be constantly’ obtruding his opinions on the 
house. His own vanity is not the only stimulant which urges him 
on in this course, but that of his constituents, and the continual 
necessity of propitiating them.” 

This idea is followed through several pages, and the author un- 
dertakes to show, what is probably clear enough to the reader, that 
the more intimate and immediate the dependence between the repre- 
sentative and his constituents, the more will this disposition be 
encouraged. In all democratic countries eloquence must neces- 
sarily be one of the great levers by which society is moved, as it is 
more apt to inspire admiration among the masses than any other 
quality, unless it may be personal courage. Public speaking is, 
therefore, the shortest road to fame, and it is consequently crowded 
with votaries. But as the spirit of our institutions causes a con- 
stant change in our representative bodies, it follows that a multitude 
of persons must always find their way to our legislative halls who, 
while they have the disposition to distinguish themselves by a 
speech, are little skilled in the graces of oratory. It is some con- 
solation, however, to know that what we thus lose in dignity, we 
gain in honest intentions and purity of purpose. A frequent change 
of representation is a strong safeguard against corruption. 

We had purposed to devote a portion of this article to an examina- 
tion of those parts of M. de Tocqueville’s work which we hold to 
be erroneous: his doctrine of the tyranny of majorities—his views 
of the instability of our laws—his chapter on the aversion of demo- 
cracies to revolutions—the legal profession, and other things which 
have occurred to us in the course of our reading. Some of these 
topics are mainly discussed in the first part of Democracy in Ame- 
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rica, but as they are reiterated in the volume before us, they very 
properly come within the scope of this article. But we have already 
occupied so much space as to prevent the fulfilment of this design, 
and we shall only advert in brief terms to that strange position 
assumed by the French tourist, that democracies are averse to 
revolutions, because the mass of the people hold property, and all 
revolutions threaten the tenure of property. We are the more sur- 
prised at this position because de Tocqueville, in the main, seems 
to understand us, and for the further reason, that the real cause 
why great revolutions so seldom take place in democratic govern- 
ments is so very apparent. 

Since the final separation of this country from Great Britain, a 
period of some sixty-five years, we have never had what in Europe 
would be regarded as a revolution. It is true that we have, during 
that time, changed our form of government, but this has never been 
regarded either in Europe or America as a revolution, and produced 
not half the commotion which has sometimes been exhibited in the 
election of a president. If we turn to France, the country in 
which de Tocqueville resides, during the same time, we shall find 
quite a different state of things. When Mr. Jefferson wrote the 
immortal Declaration of Independence, Louis XVI. had just 
ascended the throne of France. Scarcely had the independence 
of America been acknowledged by the different powers of Europe, 
when we behold the monarch deposed, tried, condemned, and be- 
headed. A succession of great revolutions followed each other 
with astonishing rapidity. The different constitutions of the 
national assembly, the convention, the directory—the usurpations 
of Napoleon, the consulate for ten years, the consulate for life, the 
empire—then the restoration—then again another mighty revolu- 
tion caused by the appearance of Napoleon from Elba—the hun- 
dred days—the second restoration—then, after a longer period of 
quiet, the three days—and, finally, the accession of Louis Philippe. 
But this fearful catalogue of revolutions bears no proportion to the 
unsuccessful attempts at violent changes which have interrupted 
the short intervals of tranquility between the chief acts of the 
drama. For the last few years there has scarcely been an arrival 
from the “land of corn and wine,” without bringing us some 
account of infernal machines or trials for high treason. 

Such a contrast could scarcely have escaped the observations 
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of De Tocqueville, and yet, with all his sagacity, he can discover no 
other reason for the greater permanency of things in America, than 
that the mass of the people hold property, and, therefore, dread a 
change. ‘This is the more singular, because our only revolution, 
that which separated us from Great Britain, originated among the 
property holders and was sustained by them, and our wars have, 
also, always been chiefly sustained by the same class. Has it 
never occurred to the French tourist, that in democracies, where 
all power is vested in the people, and they are at liberty to change 
their government just as often as they please, no violent revolutions 
can ever take place? Violent revolutions and bloody civil wars 
occur in the kingdoms of Europe, because one power in the state 
is arrayed against another; the king against the people, or the 
people against the king: but in pure democracies there can be only 
a single power in the state, viz., the power of the people. When 
Charles the First, of England, and Louis the Sixteenth, of France, 
came to the block, it was because they set up the power of the 
throne in opposition to the will of the subject: and the revolutions 
of France, in the time of Napoleon, were produced by the army, a, 
power altogether distinct from that of the people. 

These elements of revolution cannot exist ina democracy. All 
power is diffused through the ranks of the people, who put in, and 
thrust out, and change at their pleasure. So long as this democratic 
principle prevails—so long as the mass of the people have every 
thing according to their own wishes—there is no motive for violent 
revolutions, and the government jogs on, apparently without change, 
while, in fact, it is undergoing constant and essential changes all 
the time. The ascendency of the Jefferson party in 1801 was, 
doubtless, the greatest revolution which this country has ever 
experienced since its independence, and yet we glided into it with 
less physical disturbance than frequently attends the review of a 
troop in the old world. 

Such, then, is the simple reading of this proverb, so difficult to 
be understood by those who have been nurtured in the school of 
aristocracy. It must be acknowledged, however, that even we are 
not entirely free from the danger of revolutions, although such 
danger results from causes altogether different from those which 
produce the same effects in Europe. The two most prominent 
that occur to us are, the clashing interests of individual states and 
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sections of the Union, and the question of domestic slavery. We 
have, however, but little apprehension, even from these causes, and 
hitherto, public opinion alone, with a few trifling exceptions, has 
been sufficient to control the occasional excitement to which they 
have given rise. 

On the whole, we see no reason to doubt the permanency of our 
admirable fotm of government, and firmly believe that the course 
of our country is upward and onward, and that she will long con- 
tinue to run that career of glory which she has so brilliantly com- 
menced. Her free institutions continue day by day to develop new 
resources of enterprise, to devise new modes of improvement, to 
seek out new channels of enjoyment. Since the adoption of the 
federal constitution we have continued steadily to advance in wealth 
and population, and our country has thrown out its arms to embrace 
a nation of freemen then unborn. From the margin of the Atlantic, 
where the colonies were first planted, we have spread deep into the 
western wilds, and great states have sprung up in the very heart of 
the wilderness. ‘The number of the states has doubled, and the 
population has quadrupled, but our form of government is more 
firmly fixed in the affections of the people the further we advance, 
and there is much less prospect of internal disturbances or a dis- 
solution of the Union at this moment, than at any former period. 

Ours is indeed a wonderful country. Vast in extent—vast in 
resources—vast in its mighty rivers and lofty mountains, but still 
more wonderful in that freedom of thought and action, which arises 
from its beautiful system of government. When the members of 
our great national congress assemble at the capitol in Washington, 
the free representatives of the sovereigns at home: from what dis- 
tances do they come? Through what a variety of climates? Along 
what majestic rivers? But although they are gathered from Maine 
and from Florida, and from Wisconsin and Missouri, yet do they 
speak the same language, feel the same patriotism, the same love 
of the constitution. Although they meet from such distant portions 
of this great continent, yet we venture to say, that not one out of 
~ the tWo hundred and forty-two representatives and fifty-two senators 
harbors a thought of revolution or change, further than the mere 
administration of the government is concerned; and that of the 
twenty-six independent nations, who convene in one united congress, 
there is not one which is not proud of its attachment to the Union. 
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Art. VI.—Magnalia Christi Americana: A Review of Corton 
Maruer’s Account of Witchcraft in New-England. 


Unoer the general denomination of witchcraft may be compre- 
hended whatever relates to divination, astrology, necromancy, and 
omination. ‘These all may claim a kindred relation, for they 
evidently have a family resemblance, and are manifestly derived 
from the same source, namely, an inherent propensity in the human 
mind to pry into futurity, and a desire to achieve that which is 
naturally beyond human power to effect. 

There is, indeed, in the human heart a natural fondness for the 
marvelous, a desire to astonish others with wonderful achievements, 
with bold and daring deeds. Hence the many stories which have 
been manufactured by cunning and artful men, recited by old 
nurses in the hearing of unsophisticated children, and believed by 
the credulous of all classes and in all ages. That this thirst for 
gaining dominion over the minds of others, which seems to be an 
inherent principle of human nature, has prompted men to fabricate 
and trumpet forth for truth those stories of marvelous adventures 
which are calculated to excite the wonder and admiration of their 
auditors, and thereby to elevate themselves in the estimation of a 
credulous multitude, is abundantly verified in the history of our 
race, particularly in the many vicious novels which have teemed 
from the press, and the easy belief which is given to the many idle 
stories concerning the achievements of wizards and witches. 

We are not unaware that we may run the risk of forfeiting the 
favorable opinion of those who seem to think that a belief in divine 
revelation is inseparably connected with faith in the arts of necro- 
mancy, witchcraft, and in all those ghostly stories with which the 
annals of mankind have been incumbered. We must beg of all 
such, however, to suspend their judgment until they have carefully 
heard and weighed what we have to say on this subject. And lest 
they should be shocked in advance by what they may consider a 
bold and unwarrantable attack upon a favorite theory, we wish to 
apprise them beforehand, that we have no doubt that both wizards 
and witches have existed; and we hope to furnish good and sub- 
stantial reasons why the Almighty doomed them to such severe 
punishments for the manner in which they practiced their wily and 
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wicked arts ; and also, that though they hid themselves from the 
scrutinizing eye of philosophical inquiry for a season, their diabolical 
arts have been, and may be detected and exposed. 

But while we make this avowal, we are equally free to confess 
our unbelief in the reality of those things which have been generally 
ascribed to a secret league which human beings have held with 
invisible spirits, by which they have been enabled to inflict pain 
and misery upon their fellow men. 

That witchery, in some form, has existed, even from the earliest 
periods, is not denied. As before said, there seems to be in the 
human heart a strong propensity to believe in the marvelous, to pry 
into the secrets of futurity, and to ascertain, by some means, what- 
ever relates to ourselves and our friends or enemies. Hence the 
various atts of cunning and designing men, to impose upon the 
credulous disposition of an ignorant multitude, by attempting to lift 
the veil which hides futurity from human view, and to disclose that 
which God has wisely hidden in the secrets of his own mind. This 
propensity has developed itself among all nations, not excepting the 
most learned and philosophical, entwining itself into all systems of 
religion, whether pagan, Jewish, or Christian. The oracles of 
Greece and Rome, as well as the sorcerers of Egypt, and the false 
prophets in the land of Israel, all attest the existence of this pro- 
pensity, and show the necessity of guarding against its mischievous 
influence. The history of Rome declares that no people were more 
addicted to this superstition than the ancient Romans. On almost 
all great occasions, the people, and even the senate, sought to 
ascertain a knowledge of future events by the flight of birds, and the 
entrails of beasts, as well as by the auguries of the priests. These 
omens, as they were called, were relied on by the wisest men of 
the nation, as sure indications of what was to happen, either of a 
calamitous or prosperous character, and they seldom entered upon 
any great enterprise without resorting to those omens as premo- 
nitions of the issue of every such enterprise. 

The responses of the oracles, generally adapted by the cunning 
artifices of those who were behind the screen to the prejudices and 
wishes of those who consulted them, were received with respectful 
deference, and quoted as a defense against the censures conse- 
quent upon a failure in an enterprise. And that bribery was often 
resorted to for the purpose of eliciting such a response as suited 
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the inclination of the inquirer, is known to all who are acquainted 
with their history. 

Let us, however, turn our attention to the origin and character 
of the several classes of arts by which so many have been debased 
and deluded. ‘They have been by some comprehended under the 
general name of “ occult science,” because the secret artifices by 
which their abettors have carried on their nefarious designs have 
been carefully hidden, as far as possible, from human view. Under 
this veil the adepts of the science have concocted their plans, pre- 
pared the wires by which their mysterious machinery might be 
moved, and purposely imposed upon the senses and understandings 
of their deluded followers. 

There can be, we think, little doubt, that these crafts originated 
in that prevailing desire we have already noticed to become ac- 
quainted with the wonders of the invisible world, and to pry into 
the secrets of futurity. This led to an effort to imitate the prophets 
of the true God. These were holy men, to whom God revealed 
his will. ‘They, therefore, “spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” They foretold future events, and in the name of 
God wrought miracles, and denounced his judgments upon the 
wicked, and promised his blessings to the righteous. In conse- 
quence of these things they became famous, were patronized by 
kings and potentates, and generally venerated by the truly pious 
as servants of the Most High God. ‘These things excited the 
jealousy and envy of their enemies. They were hence provoked 
to an effort to imitate them in their predictions, and, consequently, 
to pretend to a knowledge of secret things, and of future events. 
Hence the “lying oracles” were but deceptive imitators of the 
“oracles of God,” and the “ false prophets” hypocritical mimics of 
the true prophets, while the various omens in the heavens and the 
earth were substitutes for those symbols of the divine presence by 
which God proclaimed himself unto his chosen people. 

The messages of these panderers to the corrupt desires of de- 
praved men were delivered with that pomp and show which ex- 
cited popular belief and applause. To keep up their credit among 
the ignorant multitude they must have some semblance of authority 
for what they said and did, and this they pretended to derive from 
invisible spirits. 'To elude detection, however, by inquisitive 
minds, their “ cunningly devised fables” were concocted and per- 
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fected in secret—“ in the secret chambers of imagery”—hence this 
“science, falsely so called,” has been properly denominated occult, 
being, as was alleged, beyond: the reach of ordinary minds, and 
unknown to all who were not initiated into their dark and diabolical 
mysteries. Does not the apostle allude to these things, when he 
speaks of the “ unfruitful works of darkness,” and says, “It is a 
shame even to speak of those things which are done of them in 
secret ?” 

The magicians of Egypt, the soothsayers of Chaldea, the astro- 
logers of Persia, and the wizards and witches which have infested 
all lands, less or more, all come under the same general class of 
“lying impostors.” ‘These all have, at times, gained such dominion 
over the minds of their bewildered followers, as to be considered 
some “ great ones.” ‘The veneration which was thus. excited for 
them, shows the extent and sort of influence which they exerted. 
Nor does it require any great stretch of intellect to perceive how 
these jugglers succeeded in playing off their tricks upon an ignorant 
populace, who understood none of the laws of nature, and were, 
therefore, in the habit of considering every phenomenon as the 
production of supernatural influence. 

But that we may have a more distinct view of this curious sub- 
ject, let us classify the several sorts of deceptions by which those 
who inveigled the people were nominally distinguished. 

1. Those who prognosticated future events by omens—hence 
their art is called omination. None were more addicted to this 
superstitious practice than the ancient Romans. On all important 
occasions, as before said, they were in the habit of consulting the 
appearance of the heavens, the flight of birds, the entrails of beasts, 
as well as the augury of the priests and priestesses. 

The secrecy of this artful imposture invested it with all its im- 
portance ; for had its real character been known to the people, it 
would have been stripped of all its sacredness, and exposed to its 
merited contempt. So also the signs which the augurs professed 
to discover in the aspect of the heavens, in the flight of birds, or on 
the entrails of beasts, were understood only by those who affected 
a knowledge of the science, and the ominous appearances were 
announced to the people as oracular, the secret of the craft being 
known only to the initiated. It is on this account that this branch 
of the art of deceiving the multitude is classed among the occult or 
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hidden sciences. ll its charm consisted in its dark and unex- . 
plained mysteries, and the pomp with which its ceremonies were 
conducted. 

2. Those who foretold future events by divining—hence the art has 
been called divination. ‘This comprehends the art of interpreting 
dreams, of fortune telling by various external signs in the heavens, 
in the atmosphere, lines in the hand, or prominent features in the 
countenance, the position of some star in the heavens when one is 
born, and various other means which the ingenuity of men has 
invented. This is a very ancient custom. It prevailed all over the 
eastern country, infected all the land of Egypt, and has been handed 
down, in some shape or form, to most, if indeed not all of the Eu- 
ropean nations. It prevails extensively in England and Scotland 
to this day. The divining rod, used for the discovery of mines 
and fountains of water, is but a relic of this old superstition. 

But the most common form of divination among the ancients 
was by means of the cup, to which reference is made in Gen. xliv, 
2-12. From the manner in which Joseph speaks of this cup, it is 
apparent that the practice of divining by the cup was recognized 
as a very common thing. It would appear that the practice origi- 
nated among the Persians, and was thence diffused among the 
several Asiatic nations, and no doubt prevailed much among the 
Egyptians, with whom Joseph then resided as the second man in 
the kingdom. This cup, it is said, filled with the elixir of immor- 
tality, was found when digging for the foundation of Persepolis, 
and is said to be of such a structure as to exhibit the universe, and 
hence the conceit, that by its means those who understood its use 
came to a knowledge of all events—past, present, and to come. 

From Acts xvi, 15-19, it appears that this was not the only 
method by which the art of divination was practiced. Here we 
have an account of a “certain damsel, possessed of a spirit of divi- 
nation,” who followed Paul, and said, ‘‘ These are the servants of 
the Most High God, which show unto us the way of salvation.” It 
is no part of the present inquiry by what means, or for what pur- 
poses this testimony was given to the character of Paul and his 
companions, nor in what sense the damsel was possessed of this 
spirit. It is sufficient for our purpose to know that she was under 
diabolical influence, and that ‘“ her masters,” those who employed 
her, were induced to do it on account of the “much gain” which 
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flowed into their coffers, by her artful incantations. Hence the 
malice with which they excited the multitude and the magistrates 
against Paul, after he had silenced the artful pythoness, from 
whose deceitful tricks they had received so much profit. ‘That 
both she and they knew that they imposed upon the ignorant cre- 
dulity of the multitude, who paid them for her incantations, is 
inferable from the fact, that they were justly condemnable for their 
conduct, and were compelled to yield up both their arts and gains - 
at the command of a higher power. It seems, indeed, highly pro- 
bable, that this divination partook much of the character of modern 
witchcraft, and was equally condemnable with it, for the gross and 
wicked manner in which it deluded the people. 

3. Astrology. ‘This science was highly cultivated in ancient 
times, and was much relied upon by the Persians and Chaldeans, 
as an index to the fates of individuals and communities. As its 
name imports, the science teaches the effects and influences which 
the stars have upon human destinies, and how to foretell future — 
events by their position in the heavens, and the different aspects 
they may assume. Hence war, pestilence, and famine, as well as 
peace and prosperity, were predicted by the astrologers, from the 
varied appearances of the heavenly bodies; and the fate of indi-' 
viduals was determined by ascertaining under what particular star 
they were born. A relic of this superstition is still retained among 
us by an exhibition in all our almanacs of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, pointing to the different parts of the human body, as if the 
person were more or less affected by the star of his destiny. What 
a pity that this heathenish practice should be patronized by Chris- 
tians, as though they believed themselves and their offspring were 
under the influence of the stars, instead of being governed by those 
laws, as free agents, which emanate from eternal wisdom, truth, and 
goodness! It shows the strong hold which heathen superstition, 
because sanctioned by antiquity, has upon the human mind, and 
the necessity of its being eradicated by the power of Christian 
truth. 

These astrologers were the harbingers of good or evil to the peo- 
ple, and from the confidence reposed in their prognostications, could 
inflict misery or convey pleasure to their minds, almost at will. 
Hence they were called wise men; and the eastern magi, whence 
we have the word magician, were star-gazers, or astrologers, be- 
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cause they professed to foretell future events from the position and 
aspects of the starry heavens. As it is probable that these magi 
originated in Persia, where fire was worshiped either as a god or 
as a symbol of the Deity, the very name by which they were distin- 
guished is explained by a Persian author as signifying a wor- 
shiper of fire. ‘These were the wise men of the east, who, being 
directed by an uncommon star, or meteor in the heavens, came to 
pay their homage to Jesus Christ, and these magz having associated 
much with the Jews, and no doubt familiarized themselves with 
the Hebrew Scriptures, might have been led to the inference that 
this luminous appearance in the heavens was a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Balaam. Num. xxiv, 17. Being passionately fond of 
contemplating the starry heavens, and considering them as a brilliant 
symbol and splendid residence of the Deity, they were wont to infer 
that some extraordinary event was indicated by any uncommon 
appearance and movement in the visible heavens. 

But that all predictions of astrologers respecting future events, 
and the destinies of individuals, were merely conjectural, and, 
therefore, impositions on the people, is manifest from the numerous 
instances in which they were confounded when called upon to 
interpret dreams, and to decipher other omens which appeared in 
the heavens and the earth. Thus when the magicians, and all the 
wise men of Egypt, were called upon to show the interpretation of 
Pharaoh’s dream, they were utterly confounded, and stood rebuked 
for their folly in the presence of both the royal dreamer and his 
humble and persecuted interpreter. Had there been any infallibility 
in the science of these astrologers, they had not suffered themselves 
to be put to confusion on an occasion so important as this—an 
occasion which, could they have relied upon their art, would have 
established their reputation for ever. 

The same occurrence took place in the days of Daniel, as is 
related in the second chapter of his book. The dream of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was a perfect enigma to those astrologers, sorcerers, 
and magicians, notwithstanding all their pretensions to a knowledge 
of the secrets of nature, or the ominous appearance of the heavens, 
What stronger proof do we need of the perfect nullity of this pre- 
tended science! And hence the deception practiced upon the 
people must have been known to those who were under its influ- 
ence. Nor could they escape from a detection of their artful im- 
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posture on the two important and notorious occasions to which 
reference has been made. In the case of Nebuchadnezzar espe- 
cially, his conversion to an acknowledgment of the true God fol- 
lowed the interpretation of his dream by Daniel, and the con- 
firmation of its truth, by the coming to pass of the events which 
he had predicted. Daniel and his God were exalted, while the 
astrologers and their science fell into contempt. 

4. Necromancy and witchcraft may very well be classed together, 
as they involve each other, and imply an art of deception which 
has been more generally practiced than any of the deceptive machi- 
nations we have already mentioned. Necromancy pretends to reveal 
future events by holding intercourse with the dead, or by a familiar 
commerce with departed spirits. By means of the agency thus 
secured, witches, wizards, or necromancers, or by whatever 
name they may be distinguished, profess to have power over the 
living, to torment them at pleasure, to frighten them by raising 
ghosts and hobgoblins before their eyes, who may reveal to them 
the secrets of the invisible world. ‘This artful imposture appears 
to be of Egyptian origin, from whom the Israelites learned it, on 
account of which the practitioners of this diabolical art were 
denounced in the severest terms by the prophets of God. 

But it has not been confined to Egypt, nor to the land of Canaan; 
it has spread through all nations and ages, not excepting the most 
Christian and civilized countries. Our ancestors appear to have 
been infected with this vile imposture as fully as were the ancient 
Israelites themselves, and its belief has been productive of untold 
mischief. Indeed, such was the prevalent opinion respecting the 
reality of this art, that many an innocent person has suffered even 
the penalty of death for his supposed league with the devil, and 
for carrying on a commerce with invisible spirits—for evoking their 
aid in inflicting bodily and mental suffering upon their fellow 
mortals. It is therefore well worthy of inquiry, whether there be 
in reality any just ground to believe that such intercourse has been 
and is now held with the manes of the dead, as this theory seems 
to imply. 

That such beings existed, and that they practiced their diabolical 
arts for the deception of mankind, cannot be denied. Understand- 
ing the laws of nature, they were able, by chimical analysis and 
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uninformed multitude as to inveigle their senses, and make them 
believe that they were, like Simon Magus, the noted sorcerer, 
some “‘ wonderful persons,” to whom the power of controlling the 
elements of nature had been given, by a league with invisible 
spirits. ‘They were not unlike the rope-dancers, fire-eaters, ven- 
triloquists, and other cunning craftsmen, of modern days; and if 
the people generally were as ignorant now as then, these men 
might as easily pass themselves off for some wise ones, who are 
assisted by invisible spirits, as did the necromancers of ancient 
times. Nay, those chimists who have learned the art of separat- 
ing and combining the elements of nature, so as to produce those 
phenomena at which some gaze with so much astonishment, were 
they surrounded with an ignorant multitude, who knew nothing of 
their arts or the means by which they produced such effects, would 
be considered as wizards, or as persons aided by infernal spirits. 
How easily could a skilful ventriloquist impose upon the uninformed 
mass, by making them believe that he carried on a conversation 
with invisible spirits, that he could evoke them at pleasure, and 
make them serve his purposes whenever he chose to command 
them! ‘These are the wizards of modern days. But happily for 
the people, there is now too much light upon these subjects to 
permit them to assume, even if they would, any other character 
than that which belongs tothem. Impostors they are not, because 
they pretend to nothing more than they are, and every body knows 
by what means they perform their miraculous feats. 

That there have heen wonderful effects produced by what is 
called sleight of hand, we are not disposed to question. But that 
they were produced by supernatural agencies or ghostly influence, 
we do not believe. However inexplicable they may have been, or 
may be, we must have more evidence than any we have yet seen, 
before we can credit the marvelous adventures with which the page 
of history has been burdened, or which may have been handed 
down in oral tales from father to son, from nurse to child, respect- 
ing the influence which ghosts and hobgoblins, witches and wizards, 
have had over the actions and destinies of others. ‘The credulity 
of the age in which these things are said to have occurred, may 
account for the facility with which they were believed. Such was 
the general bias of the public mind in favor of these hobgoblin 
stories, that every unusual appearance in a neighborhood was im- 
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mediately, and without any thorough and impartial investigation, 
ascribed to the power of witchcraft, and the person suspected of 
the criminal commerce with an infernal spirit, was, by common 
consent, doomed to suffer the penalty of his or her offences. 

Without going back to olden times to verify the truth of these 
remarks, we will quote a few of the stories recorded by the Rev. 
Cotton Mather, in his “ Magnalia Christi Americana.” 

It is well known that Dr. Mather was an eminent Congregational 
minister settled in North Boston, at an early period of our colonial 
history, and that he was famous for his industry in collecting and 
recording facts which accompanied the early settlement of the 
country. Among other interesting matters which he records, he 
very minutely describes a number of instances of witchcraft that 
took place in Boston, Salem, and other towns, greatly to the an- 
noyance of the inhabitants, and the disgrace of those more imme- 
diately implicated in those nefarious transactions. In chapter vii, 
of his second volume, he adduces no less than fourteen examples, 
all of which are recorded with all the gravity and particularity of a 
historian who fully believes what he writes, and yet with a minute- 
ness of detail and flourish of arguments in their favor which indi- 
cate a conviction that their natural incredibility would occasion 
much hesitancy in the reader respecting their reality. They are 
too long to recite in full. The subjects of the painful visitations 
were suddenly seized with fits—uttered strange and unintelligible 
language—sometimes laughing, then crying—at other times 
skipping about the house, “yelling and howling, and looking 
hideously.” ee 

One is represented as uttering “ words from her throat, sometimes 
when her mouth was wholly shut, and sometimes when her mouth 
was wide open; but no organs of speech were used therein.” These 
words consisted chiefly in “horrid railings against the godly minis- 
ters of the town ; but sometimes he” (the supposed demon, of which 
she was said to be possessed, and who spoke through her in this 
strange way) “likewise belched out most nefandous blasphemies 
against the God of heaven.” 

At another time, in a house which was said to be haunted: 
“ Bricks, sticks, and stones, by some invisible hand, were thrown 
at the house ;” a “long staff would dance up and down in the 
chimney”—“ boxes, boards, shoes,” and various other articles, 
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would be thrown about the house, to the no small disturbance of the 
family, and the amazement of all who beheld these pranks played 
. off by this invisible hand, this malicious foe to human happiness. 

Some would complain that they were struck by an invisible 
hand, that pins perforated their flesh, while their bodies were 
writhed and twisted into horrible contortions. The children that 
were afflicted would cry out with anguish, and when at length they 
were able “to discern the shapes of the spectres” from whom they 
received the strokes with which they were bruised, “a blow at the 
place where they saw the spectres was always felt by the boy 
himself, in that part of his body that answered what might be 
stricken at.” ‘The calamities of these children went on till they 
barked at one another like dogs, and then purred like so many 
cats. They would complain that they were in a red hot oven, and 
sweat and pant as much as if they had been really so. Anon they 
would say that cold water was thrown on them, at which they 
would shiver very much.” ‘These, and the like complaints of the 
bewitched children, filled the spectators with wonderment, and 
excited the sympathy of the whole community in their behalf, and 
finally led to the condign punishment of some of the perpetrators 
of the mischiefs and miseries. For those who became suspected, 
by the wily accusations of such as were the subjects of these 
strange exercises, as the guilty authors of these calamities, were 
arrested by the magistrates, before whom many confessions were 
extorted, confirmatory of the accusations brought against them, and 
finally condemned and executed. Among others was “ Goody F., 
who said that she, with two others, one of whom acknowledged the 
same, rode from Andover to the same village witch meeting, upon 
a stick above the ground, and that in the way the stick broke, and 
gave the said F. a fall, whereby, said she, I got a fall of which I 
am still sore.” 

Various methods were used to exorcise the demons, as well as 
to detect the cunning and malicious authors of all this misery. 
After giving an account of one of these afflicted persons, about 
whose innocent neck “an unseen rope, with a cruel noose, was 
put, whereby she was shocked until she was black in the face,” the 
author gives the following curious facts respecting the trials which 
were made to allay the phrensy under which she labored :— 

“ A Quaker book” (the Quakers were held in utter abhorrence 
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by the pilgrim fathers, as they disturbed their equanimity nearly 
as much as the reputed witches themselves) “being brought her, 
she would quietly read whole pages of it; only the name of Gop 
and CurisT she still skipped over, being unable to pronounce it, 
except sometimes, stammering a minute or two, or more upon it; 
and when we urged her to tell what the word was that she missed, 
she would say, I must not speak it: they say I must not. You 
know what it is: ‘tis G, and O, and D. But a book against 
Quakerism—they” (meaning the witches, under whose influence 
she was supposed to act and speak) “would not allow her to 
meddle with,” (being, as was pretended, too holy to permit such 
profane eyes to look upon.) ‘Such books as might have been 
profitable and edifying for her to read, and especially her cate- 
chisms, if she did but offer to read a line in them, she would be 
cast into hideous convulsions, and be tossed about the house like a 
foot ball: but books of jests being shown her, she could read them 
well enough, and have cunning descants upon them. Popish books 
they” (that is, her tormentors) ‘would not hinder her from reading ; 
but (they) would from reading books against popery. A book that 
pretends to prove that there are no witches, was easily read by her; 
only the name devils and witches might not be uttered. A book 
which proves that there are witches, being exhibited to her, she 
might not read it.” 

‘Divers of these tricks were made-by many witnesses: but I, 
considering that there might be a snare in it, put a seasonable stop 
to this fanciful business. Only I could not but be amazed at one 
thing : a certain prayer book being brought her, she not only could 
read it very well, but she also did read a large part of it over, 
calling it her Bible, and putting a more than ordinary respect upon 
it. If she were going into her tortures, at the tender of this book, 
she would recover herself to read it: only when she came to the 
Lord’s Prayer, now and then occurring in that book, she would 
have her eyes put out, so that she must turn over a new leaf, and 
then she would read again. Whereas, also, there are scriptures in 
that book, she could read them there; but if any showed her the 
very same scriptures in the Bible itself, she should sooner die than 
read them. And she was likewise made unable to read the Psalms 
in an ancient metre, which this prayer book had in the same 
volume with it.” 
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After a minute account of the fantastic tricks by which this 
same modern pythoness imposed upon the credulity of the people 
who beheld her exploits, the historian adds, with all the gravity 
imaginable,— 

“Besides these, there was another inexplicable thing in her 
condition : every now and then an invisible horse would be brought 
unto her by those whom she early called (them) and (her company,” 
still alluding to those who had bewitched her, as she pretended,) 
“upon the approach of which her eyes would still be closed up: 
‘for,’ said she, ‘they say I am a tell-tale; and, therefore, they 
will not let me see them.’ Hereupon she would give a spring, as 
one mounting a horse, and setting herself in a riding posture, she 
would in her chair be agitated, as one sometimes ambling, some- 
times trotting, and sometimes galloping very furiously. In these 
motions we could not perceive that she was moved by the stress 
of her feet upon the ground, for often she touched it not. When 
she had rode a minute or two, she would seem to be at a rendez- 
vous with (them) that were (her company,) and then she would 
maintain a discourse with them, asking them many questions con- 
cerning herself, [we gave her none of ours,] and have answers 
from them, which, indeed, none but herself perceived. Then 
would she return and inform us, How (they) did intend to handle 
her for a day or two afterward, and some other things that she 
inquired. Her horse would sometimes throw her with much vio- 
lence ; especially if any one stabbed or cut the air under her. But 
she would briskly mount again, and perform her fantastic journeys, 
mostly in her chair; but sometimes, also, she would be carried 
from her chair, out of one room into another, very oddly, in the 
postures of a riding woman. At length, she pretended that her 
horse could ride up the stairs; and unto admiration she rode (that 
is, was tossed as one that rode) up the stairs. There then stood 
the study of one belonging to the family: into which entering, she 
stood immediately on her fect, and cried out, ‘ They are gone! 
They are gone! They say that they cannot—God can’t let ’em 
come here.’ Adding a reason for it, which the owner of the study 
thought more kind than true. And she presently and perfectly 
came to herself, so that her whole discourse and carriage was 
altered unto the greatest measure of sobriety.” 

While she remained in this study, it seems that her tormentors 
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had no power over her; but no sooner was she removed from it 
than they fell upon her with all their unrestrained fury, hurrying 
her into acts for which she was deeply commiserated by the pious 
part of the community. 

But the most remarkable instances of these enchantments came 
to pass in the town of Salem in 1692. Quite a number of persons, 
chiefly females and youth, were so affected, that they were declared, 
even by their physicians, to be “bewitched.” The persons sus- 
pected as the guilty instruments of these afflictions, were, as usual 
in such cases, arrested, and, on their examination, confessed that 
they had sold themselves to the devil; and then these, in turn, 
accused others of tormenting them for their perfidy in exposing the 
craft, as it was concocted and carried on at their “ witch meetings.” 
So bewildered were they with this delusion that children would bear 
testimony against their mothers, sisters against their sisters, and 
servants against themselves. 

Among those who were tried and condemned, nineteen were 
executed, all of whom died protesting their innocence of the crime 
laid to their charge. At length the magistrates, and the more sober 
and thinking part of the community, became alarmed at these 
proceedings. And well they might—for about one hundred were 
already accused as being concerned in this wicked conspiracy 
against the peace and happiness of individuals and society, among 
whom were persons eminent for their piety, for the blamelessness 
of their lives, and respectability of their character. To sacrifice 
these persons at the shrine of such a system of witchcraft, so art- 
fully contrived and conducted, was too much, even in that credulous 
age. The legal proceedings were therefore stopped, and the land 
had rest. 

Now mark the consequence of staying the prosecutions. The 
historian informs us, that ‘when this prosecution ceased, the 
Lord so chained up Satan that the afflicted grew presently well : 
the accused are generally quiet; and for five years since, we have 
no such molestation by them.” On recording this, the writer, Mr. 
John Hales, makes the following ingenuous confession :— 

“It sways much with me, which I have since heard and read, 
of the like mistakes in other places. As in Suffolk, in England, 
about the year 1645, was such a prosecution, until they saw that 
unless they put a stop, it would bring all into blood and confusion, 
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The like hath been in France, until nine hundred were put to death. 
And in some other places the like. So that New-England is not 
the only place circumvented by the wiles of the wicked and wily 
serpent in this kind.” 

It would seem, therefore, that even those who had been for some 
time imposed upon by the wily arts of these bewitched women and 
children, were at length convinced of their error, and very wisely 
hasted to correct their mistake, and thereby to retrieve, as far as 
practicable, the character of those who had been implicated in these 
perplexing affairs. And though it was but a poor consolation to 
know that they were the deluded imitators of others who had been 
involved in the like difficulties, yet it is an evidence of their sin- 
cerity that they at last yielded to conviction, and did all they could 
to arrest the progress of such an artful imposture. 

Now, though we do not pretend to be able to account for all the 
phenomena which accompanied these strange proceedings, yet we 
must be permitted to demur at these things, and to assign some 
reasons for our dissent from the theory advocated by the believers 
in these witchcraft stories. We remark, however, by way of 
concession,— 

1. That we have no doubts respecting the existence of evil 
spirits, and of one prime leader of them all, called, by way of dis- 
tinction, THe Devil. Nothing, indeed, is more plainly and un- 
equivocally revealed in the Holy Scriptures than this. 

2. It is equally plain, that ‘‘ he now worketh in the children of 
disobedience”—that “‘ Satan goeth about,” as he did in the days of 
Job, “as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour’—and that 
all his wily and diabolical arts are directed against the happiness 
of man, and more especially against the saints of the Most High 
God, tempting them, by every stratagem his “ hellish malice” can 
invent, to commit sin, to withdraw their allegiance from the ‘“ King 
of kings,” and to pay their homage to him. 

3. Nor is it less certain that he co-operates with the corrupt 
passions and appetites of sinful men, who become inveigled by the 
many motives which he may suggest to their minds to induce them 
to continue in a course of disobedience to the laws of God. Hence 
they are said to be his servants. 

4, And how far he may fall in with the “ cunning craftiness” of 
men, and assist them in their cunning devices to deceive them- 
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selves and others, we pretend not to determine. But if, as St. 
John affirms, “ the whole world lieth in the wicked one”—if sinners 
are led “captive by the devil at his will”—there is nothing in- 
credible in the supposition that those who give themselves up to 
“‘work wickedness with greediness” are greatly influenced by this 
wicked one in their evil machinations—nor that they should 
be able to perform those exploits which may astonish the be- 
holder, and especially him who is not deeply versed in human 
nature, and in the laws which govern the moral and physical world. 

5. But beyond this we do not believe Satan has power to go. 
Man is a free agent. Satan, therefore, cannot compel him to sin 
against God, no more than he can have power over his soul and 
body through the medium of his fellow men. In respect to the 
righteous, God is their protector. And though he may, for wise 
purposes, permit this enemy of all righteousness to afflict them 
with cruel temptations, yet he cannot surrender his control over 
them to Satan, nor suffer them to be deluded by his artful wiles. 
Much less are we to suppose that those men, who profess to be in 
league with Satan, can have the rule and government of God’s 
people. Satan may, indeed, be permitted to afflict their bodies and 
to harass their minds for a season, but in the midst of all they 
shall have an inward consciousness of God’s presence, and an un- 
shaken confidence in his protection. 

With these Scriptural truths before us, let us see if we cannot 
' account for some of those strange appearances which we have 
recounted, without supposing that they were purely the effect of 
witchcraft, in the popular acceptation of that word. 

Let it be remembered, then,— 

1. That a belief in witches was very generally prevalent at that 
time, not in New-England only, but also in almost every part of 
the world. Among the “doctrine of devils”’—or of demons, as the 
word devils should be more properly rendered—said to have been 
invented by the corrupt Church of Rome, was this concerning the 
existence of infernal spirits and their influence over the souls and 
bodies of men. ‘This, no doubt, was borrowed, among other absurd- 
ities, from the ‘‘ heathen round about them,” and was retained as a 
relic of that superstition with which the minds of the ignorant were 
so easily deluded. In transferring to the Christian church the idols 
of heathenism, under the more winning names of St. Mary, St. 
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Peter, St. Paul, and a host of other saints, by which the worship 
of Christians was assimilated to the mythological reveries of poly- 
theism, the doctrine concerning their subtile demons easily slipped 
in, and became a bewitching part of a corrupted form of Chris- 
tianity. This accounts for its general prevalence throughout the 
Christian world, Protestant as well as Catholic, in those days. 

2. Allowing that Satan and his aids now work in the hearts of 
the children of disobedience, who can tell to what lengths of de- 
ception he may enable them to go? And whoever will carefully 
and impartially examine the instances recited in the preceding 
pages, with a little acquaintance with human nature, together with 
the laws which govern our physical and moral being, will, it is 
believed, satisfy himself that nothing more was necessary than a 
little cunning artifice, mixed with a suitable degree of moral de- 
linquency, and a delight in the marvelous, to enable them to per- 
form all these wonderful feats: that fondness to excite the wonder 
and admiration of others, so predominant in the human breast, 
especially in those unrenewed by divine grace, no doubt was a 
strong propelling motive to those who were the unhappy subjects 
of these delusions, and operated as a powerful stimulant to keep up 
the excitement which was produced by these marvelous exploits. 

3. But in the next place, the most of these strange things rested, 
for their truth and reality, on the testimony of the subjects of these 
afflictions themselves. ‘The hand that smote them was invisible— 
the pins stuck in their flesh, the horse upon which the bewitched 
rode, were not seen by the bystanders, but the persons on whom 
the supposed witches practiced their cruel arts said that these 
things were so. ‘Take as an instance of this the person who “ rode 
from Andover upon a stick above ground, and that on the way the 
stick broke, and gave the said F. a fall, ‘ whereby,’ said she, ‘ I got 
a fall and hurt, of which I am still sore” Here it will be ob- 
served, that the grave narrator of this wonderful journey through 
the air had nothing but the bare word of the said F’. for the truth 
of this aerial voyage. ‘The whole, too, was performed in the in- 
visible world. And yet “the stick broke,” and she, of course, fell 
to the earth! But to confirm her testimony and to clear herself, 
she artfully contrives to accuse two others, who were already in 
prison on suspicion of being witches, as the guilty instruments of 
her affliction. How plausible was all this! And yet how easily, 
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had not the m’ads of the people been bewildered with a previous 
belief in there absurd stories, might the deceit have been de- 
tected ! 

4. Let us, however, select one case as a fair sample of the whole, 
namely, that of the horse rider. 

Though she rode upon a horse, she did not go out of the house, 
notwithstanding she sometimes “ambled,” sometimes “trotted,” 
and at other times “ galloped very furiously.” All this took place 
in the room. How far, think you, did she amble, and trot, and 
gallop, without going out of a common-sized room? They could 
not, indeed, “perceive that she moved by the stress of her feet 
upon the ground, for often she touched it not.” Sometimes, and 
indeed, most of the time, it seems she did touch the ground, for 
“oftentimes” only she did not. The reader will observe, more- 
over, that all this time she was sitting in her chair, for, says the 
historian, ‘‘ she would in her chair be agitated,” when “ she would 
give a spring as one mounting a horse, and setting herself” (that is, 
still in the chair) “in a riding posture.” 

Now it appears to us that it required no great skill in the arts 
of legerdemain to play off these antic tricks so as to mimic a 
riding mistress, even while seated ina chair. Had the pythoness 
actually risen from the floor, with or without her chair, and sailed 
through the air, either in an ambling, trotting, or galloping motion, 
and then descended from her airy flight, and lighted on the ground 
in sight of the spectators, there had been some foundation for the 
belief that she was indeed assisted by an invisible person. But 
nothing of this. Seated in her chair, she suddenly exerts her 
muscular energies as if mounting upon a horse, and then not unlike 
some of our more modern proficients in “animal magnetism,” is 
suddenly agitated with violent motions, into which every artful 
impostor might throw herself, in imitation of a person on horseback, 
ambling, trotting, or galloping through the air, though all this 
time she is snugly seated in her chair. Hence she is truly be- 
witched ! 

But “her horse,” says the historian, “‘ would sometimes throw 
her off with much violence, especially if any one stabbed or cut the 
air under her.” How did the spectators know this? All these things 
were carried on in the invisible world. They neither saw nor felt 
the horse. Her bare word was all the warrant they had that such an 
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animal was there. And having so far imposed upon their credulity 
as to induce a belief in her veracity, how easily could she lead 
them on in the delusion, by throwing herself violently upon the 
floor whenever they sundered the elastic foundation upon which 
the horse trode, by stabbing or cutting the air! She sees the 
fearful stroke of the sword about to sever the sightless floor upon 
which her horse trotted, and then throws herself with violence upon 
the ground, charging the whole mischief upon an absent person 
by whom she is bewitched, or upon malicious spirits who had con- 
spired against her happiness. 

Yet there is one exploit not so easily accounted for. ‘“ At length,” 
says the narrator, “ she pretended that her horse could ride up the 
stairs; and unto admiration she rode (that is, was tossed as one 
that rode) up the stairs.” No doubt she cut a strange figure in 
thus mimicing the riding woman, while the invisible horse was 
striding with its load up these stairs! Here, however, the spirits 
were confounded. Entering the study of the good man, “she 
stood immovably upon her feet, and cried out, They are gone! 
They are gone! They say they cannot—God won't let ’em come 
here.” 

Here the cunning craftiness of the damsel was most strikingly 
manifested. She knew, doubtless, that her pastor was in high re- 
putation for the sanctity of his character. And therefore to profess 
such a reverence even for the study of the holy man of God, as 
not to allow the evil spirits themselves, with all their bold malevo- 
lence, to desecrate it by their presence, was a master stroke of 
policy to gain credit for her sincerity among all the pious part of 
the community. These infernal beings had not half the courage 
their master possessed, who had the audacity to assail the Son of 
God himself for forty days in the wilderness, and then to take him 
upon the pinnacle of the holy temple, whence he tempted him to 
cast himself down, urging as a motive, that for such a presumptuous 
act, ‘‘God shall give his angels charge concerning thee, and in 
their hands shall they bear thee up.” Nor yet so much as Satan had 
when he entered paradise and approached even the holy mother of 
the human race with the subtilety of his lies against God; for 
surely this pious man’s study was not more holy than paradise, 
nor its owner than were Adam and Eve. And yet, while the latter 
were approached by the serpent, and that most successfully too, 
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the study of the former was so holy as to suspend the power of 
these infernal spirits, and the possessed was instantly restored to 
her right mind! Such was the magical influence of the study ! 

There is yet another instance of the foresight of this afflicted 
maid, and an evidence too that she was by no means destitute of 
common sense, however destitute she might have been of common 
honesty. A Quaker book, a popish book, and a prayer book, she 
could read with the same composedness that she could a book of 
jests and plays. How exactly did she suit herself to the vulgar 
prejudices of the age! She knew perfectly well that the Quakers 
were held in as much abhorrence by these, our Puritan fathers, as 
were the witches themselves, because they had been treated with 
the same severity. How perfectly adapted, therefore, was this 
conduct to win the favor of the people, by making them believe 
that a Quaker book was so ugreeable to these nefarious complotters 
against the peace and happiness of community, that they were 
quite willing their servants should read it, only when they came 
to the Scriptural terms God and Christ, they must be passed over. 
The same prejudices also existed against popish books and the 
prayer book, which the girl could read by the permission of her 
infernal prompters. This, she knew perfectly well, was humoring 
the prejudices of her admirers, and would, therefore, tend much to 
conciliate their favor. 

If it be said that these were mere human compositions, and 
therefore might be read, though she could not read the Holy Scrip- 
tures; it is answered, that her catechism, which she was forbidden 
to read, was also a human composition ; but this catechism was 
considered orthodox, while Quaker books, the prayer book, and 
popish books, all of which she could read composedly, were con- 
sidered heterodox, and therefore favored the cause of antichrist, 
which the evil spirits were anxious to establish. 

5. These considerations clearly establish, in our mind, one thing, 
and that is, that all these feats may be accounted for without re- 
sorting to the intervention of invisible agencies, any further than 
Satan, by his wily arts, may work upon the minds of those who 
are beguiled from the simplicity of truth and honesty, to induce 
them to act the hypocrite for base and selfish purposes. 'To what 
lengths the human mind may go in the arts of deception, influ- 
enced only by the common impulses of a wicked heart, and led on 
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by the temptations of the arch adversary, who can tell? We are 
told, indeed, of “lying wonders,” of the “ deceivableness of all 
unrighteousness.” And when once a person has given himself up 
to work wickedness, he may turn himself into a thousand shapes, 
invent a thousand ways to carry on his recondite plans of deception, 
so as to elude detection, and among others, may artfully contrive 
to make his easy dupes believe that others have bewitched him, or 
that he is tormented by an invisible hand. 

6. That this was so in the present cases, we have evidence from 
one of the relators of these marvelous stories, who seems not to 
have been so easily gulled as some others. Dr. Mather, indeed, 
indorses the narrative, and tells us that he took it from the manu- 
script of the author; but the credulity of Mather was proverbial, 
especially in every thing which tended to throw discredit upon his 
antagonists, and to blazon forth the fame of his own denomination. 
We do not, indeed, question the honesty of his purpose, his piety, 
or his learning ; but that he too easily fell in with the prejudices 
of the age, and fostered a strong sectarian feeling, is manifest from 
all his writings, and in none more strikingly than in his remarks 
about the Quaker and popish books, the prayer book, and those 
written in favor of or against witches. Some of his contemporaries, 
however, were much less credulous. It would seem, therefore, 
that the more thinking part of the community began to be suspi- 
cious that all was not right, and hence they were led to adopt 
measures to detect, if possible, and expose the character of the 
witchcraft with which they had been deluded, to arrest proceedings, 
and to suppress the accumulating evils, which evidently flowed 
from those transactions. That the reader may see for himself 
how these things were brought about, we will give him the author’s 
own relation of the facts. He remarks as follows :— 

“ By these things you may see how this matter was carried on, viz., 
chiefly by the complaints and accusations of the afflicted (bewitched 
ones, as it was supposed) and then by the confessions of the accused 
condemning themselves and others. Yet experience showed, that the 
more there were apprehended, the more were still afflicted by Satan ; 
ard the number of confessors increasing, did but increase the number 
of the accused ; and the executing of some, made way for the appre- 
hending of others: for still the afflicted complained of being tormented 
by new objects, as the former were removed. So that those that were 


concerned, grew amazed at the number and quality of the persons 
accused and feared that Satan by his wiles had enwrapped innocent 
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persons under the imputation of that crime. And at last, it was evi- 
dently seen, that there must be a stop put, or the generation of the 
children of God would fall under that condemnation. Henceforth 
therefore the juries generally acquitted such as were tried, fearing they 
had gone too far before. And Sir William Phips, the governor, reprieved 
all that were condemned, even the confessors as well as others. And 
the confessors generally fell off from their confessions, some saying, 
they remembered nothing what they had said ; others said, they had belied 
themselves and others. Some broke prison and ran away, and were not 
strictly searched after. Some acquitted, some dismissed, and, one way 
or other, all that had been accused were set or left at liberty. And, 
although had the times been calm, the condition of the confessors 
might have called for a melius enquirendum ; yet, considering the com- 
bustion and confusion this matter had brought us unto, it was thought 
safer to underdo than overdo, especially in matters capital, where 
what is once completed cannot be retrieved ; but what is left at one 
time may be corrected at another, upon a review and clearer discovery 
of the state of the case. Thus this matter issued somewhat ab- 
ruptly. 

‘It may be queried, How doth it appear that there was a going too 
far in this affair ? 

“By the numbers of the persons accused, which at length increased 
to about a hundred; and it cannot be imagined that in a place of so 
much knowledge, so many, in so small a compass of land, should so 
abominably leap into the devil’s lap all at once. 

“The quality of several of the accused was such, as did bespeak 
better things, and things that accompany salvation; persons whose 
blameless and holy lives before did testify for them; persons that had 
taken great pains to bring up their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord; such as we had charity for, as for our own souls: 
and charity is a Christian duty commended to us. 

“The number of the afflicted daily increased, until about fifty per- 
sons were thus vexed by the devil. This gave just ground to suspect 
some mistake, which gave advantage to the accuser of the brethren to 
make a breach upon us. 

“Tt was considerable, that nineteen were executed, and all denied 
the crime to the death, and some of them were knowing persons, and 
had before this been accounted blameless livers. And it is not to be 
imagined, but that if all had been guilty, some would have had so 
much tenderness, as to seek mercy for their souls, in the way of con- 
fession and sorrow for sucha sin. And as for the condemned confes- 
sors at the bar, (they being reprieved,) we had no experience whether 
they would stand to their self-condemning confessions when they came 
to die. 

“When this prosecution ceased, the Lord so chained up Satan, that 
the afflicted grew presently well: the accused are generally quiet; and 
for five years since, we have no such molestation by them.” 


It was certainly a mark of wisdom and benevolence for them to 
stay their proceedings, and the effects which followed are a proof 
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that a fanatical delusion had seized the minds of all concerned in 
these unhappy affairs. 

To all that has been said upon this subject, it may be objected, 
that the sacred Scriptures give their sanction to the existence of 
witchcraft. That witches did exist in the land of Israel is not 
disputed. But that they were what they pretended to be, is denied. 
That they did, by their “cunning craftiness,” impose upon the 
minds of others, by making them believe in their supernatural 
powers, that they derived assistance from invisible agents, to enable 
them to perform their wonderful exploits, is a truth amply sup- 
ported both by profane and sacred history. But that they were 
hypocrites, and therefore used their arts of necromancy for the vile 
purpose of deceiving the people, is equally evident. ‘T’o be con- 
vinced of this, let us examine some of the instances of witchery 
and necromancy left on record in the sacred Scriptures. 

The character and conduct of those people are well described 
in Isa. xxix, 4, ‘ And thou shalt be brought down, and shalt speak 
out of the ground, and thy speech shall be low out of the dust, and 
thy voice shall be, as of one that hath a familiar spirit, out of the 
ground, and thy speech shall whisper out of the dust.” Here 
those who professed to have a “familiar spirit,” that is, who pre- 
tended to be under the influence of invisible ghosts, who had risen 
from the dead, uttered their words in a low, sepulchral tone of 
voice, which they feigned for the purpose of deceiving their hearers, 
making them believe it was the voice of the ghost instead of their 
own. It is said that they had a method of uttering their words as 
if they proceeded from the chest, and not from the natural organs 
of speech, and could so impose upon the hearer as to induce a 
belief that the sound came from beneath the ground, from a great 
distance, and even from an opposite direction from what it did in 
reality.‘ And does not every body know that our modern ventrilo- 
quists possess this art in the highest perfection—that they can 
imitate a variety of human voices, high, low, shrill, or hoarse, 
sepulchral or otherwise, and make you imagine that they are holding 
conversation with another at a distance, and by the modulations 
of the voice bring him apparently nearer and nearer, until an actual 
contact terminates in a violent collision between the interlocutors ? 
Nay, that they will imitate the purrings of the cat, the barking of 
the dog, the squealing of the pig, or the gruntings of the hog, or 
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even the throttlings of a dying animal, as well as the gurglings of 
water swiftly poured from a bottle. These pranks, which are 
played off with so much dexterity, are but imitations of the ancient 
witches and necromancers, who infested the land of Israel, and 
who spread themselves through all lands, but especially the land 
of New-England in the days of Cotton Mather. 

It was doubtless on account of the crafty manner in which they 
imposed upon the ignorant multitude, who were so easily beguiled 
by their bewitching enchantments, that God said unto his chosen 
people, “‘ Regard not them that have familiar spirits, neither seek 
after wizards, to be defiled by them,” Lev. xix, 31. And in Exod. 
xxii, 18, it is said, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Why 
this strict prohibition, and this severe penalty? Doubtless because 
it was well known that the wizards and witches, pretending, as 
their name indicates, to be uncommonly wise, sported with the 
credulity of the uninformed multitude, gulled them out of their 
time and money by performing their antic trickeries, under the 
guise of supernatural agencies. This was their crime and their 
shame. They were in fact guilty of blasphemy against the true 
God ; for in pretending to a knowledge of invisible things, and a 
foresight into futurity, they impiously assumed the prerogatives 
of the Most High, and daringly usurped a place in his government 
of the world. It was indeed for being so deeply involved in these 
wicked practices, together with other acts of idolatry, injustice, and 
licentiousness, that God caused the Canaanites to be destroyed, as 
is manifest from the following words, Deut. xviii, 10-14, “There 
shall not be found among you any one that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an 
observer of times,” (one that pretends to foretell future events from 
the aspects of the heavens, the position of the stars, &c., like the 
astrologers of Egypt and Chaldea,) “ or an enchanter, or a witch, or 
a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a 
necromancer. For all that do these things are an abomination to 
the Lord: and because of their abominations the Lord thy God 
doth drive them out before thee. Thou shalt be perfect with the 
Lord thy God. For these nations, which thou shalt possess, heark- 
ened unto observers of times, and unto diviners: but as for thee, 
the Lord thy God hath not suffered thee so todo.” And ‘if the 
Israelites were forbidden to pollute themselves with these abomin- 
Vou. I.—29 
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able idolators, and to familiarize themselves with these wicked 
enchanters, witches, and necromancers, how much more should 
Christians deprecate any connection with such vile pretenders to a 
knowledge of invisible things and of future events—a knowledge 
professedly derived from such a corrupt source, even from the 
infernal spirits of the invisible world ! 

Perhaps one of the most difficult instances to be accounted for, 
is that concerning Saul the fallen king of Israel and the witch of 
Endor, as it stands recorded in 1 Sam. xxviii, 6-25. The woman 
of whom this fallen and troubled king inquired concerning his fate 
was one who “had a familiar spirit,” or who professed to have in- 
tercourse with an invisible demon, over whom she had such influ- 
ence that she could evoke it at her pleasure. Now, it is certain 
‘that this vile woman was deceived herself, that the spirit on whom 
she called did not come forth, and therefore Samuel did not show 
himself at her command, but at the command of a higher power. 
That she was deceived in her expectation of evoking her familiar 
spirit, is evident from what is said in verse 12: “ And when the 
woman saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice: and the woman 
said, Thou hast deceived me! for thou art Saul.” It moreover ap- 
pears, from verse 14, that this pythoness did not know Samuel, 
for instead of calling him by name, she said, “‘ An old man cometh 
up; and he is covered with a mantle.” It was Saul, not the 
woman, who “perceived that it was Samuel.” From the whole 
account, therefore, it appears undeniable that whatever power this 
enchantress might have had over another spirit, she had none over 
Samuel, for, contrary to her expectations, he came forth, doubtless 
at the command of God, while all her enchantments failed of their 
effect. Hence it is right to conclude that, however much she might 
have imposed upon the senses of her deluded followers under other 
circumstances, she utterly failed here, and all her machinations 
were confounded by the interposition of a higher and holier power. 

The wickedness of this woman’s character is clearly depicted in 
the horror which she felt when the identity of King Saul was dis- 
closed to her, and when the witchery with which she pretended to 
work her miracles was discomfited. Of the fearful consequence 


resulting to her in case she hearkened to the proposal of the dis- 


guised monarch, she was fully aware, when he came to inquire of 
her, “for the woman said unto him, Behold, thou knowest what 
29* 
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Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that have familiar spirits, 
and the wizards out of the land. Wherefore thou layest a snare 
for my life, to cause me to die.” And when she found herself 
deceived by this unhappy king, and that her incantations had no effect 
in evoking from the invisible world the spirit with which she pro- 
fessed to be “ familiar,” she uttered a cry of fear and astonishment, 
and claimed the fulfilment of his promise to her, that her life should 
not be forfeited for complying with his request. See ver. 21. 

That Samuel actually appeared to Saul, rebuked him for his 
folly and wickedness, and predicted his overthrow and death, is 
undeniable, and therefore we have an evidence here, that God has 
permitted and commanded disembodied spirits, for wise and bene- 
volent purposes, to visit the earth, and to converse with men. So 
Moses and Elias appeared to our blessed Saviour on Mount Tabor, 
and conversed with him, probably assuming for the occasion a 
visible vehicle for the purpose of making themselves known to the 
disciples who were in company with their divine Master, during 
the splendid exhibition of his glory. But these were very im- 
portant and most extraordinary events, sufficient to justify, even in 
the eye of reason, such miraculous interpositions of the divine 
Hand, and do not furnish any precedents for those every-day ap- 
pearances of ghosts with which the wild imaginations of the credu- 
lous seem to be filled and bewildered. 

Allowing therefore that God has done this, and may do the like 
again, it furnishes no just ground for believing in those incredible 
stories respecting the diabolical influence which infernal spirits 
empower a human being, who professes to be in league with the 
devil, to have over other human beings, so as to torment them with 
pains, to transport them from one place to another, and to force 
their bodies into horrible writhings and contortions. 

Upon a candid review of this whole subject, we are led to the 
conclusion, that the popular belief in witchcraft, necromancy, and 
fortune telling, has its foundation in an ignorant superstition* on the 

* A poet, describing a person living in great ignorance, very aptly says 
of him,— 

“«_____His judgment so untaught, 
That what at evening played along the swamps, 
Fantastic, clad in robes of fiery hue, 


He thought the devil in disguise, and fled 
With quivering heart, and winged footsteps home.” 
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one hand, and in the cunning craftiness of hypocritical pretenders 
to an insight into futurity on the other. These jugglers, under- 
standing something of those physical laws known to chimists, 
taking advantage of the ignorant credulity of the uninformed 
multitude, and of the natural bias of the human mind to a super- 
stitious reverence for all marvelous appearances, have exerted their 
skill in separating and combining the elements of nature, or of 
controlling its laws, and of changing and modifymg their own 
voices, so as to impose upon the understandings and inveigle the 
senses of their fellow men. Let any man who is unacquainted 
with the causes which produce the various phenomena that at times 
appear in the heavens, witness an eclipse of the sun or moon, 
the shooting of stars, the sudden appearance and falling of meteors, 
or the coruscations of light in the northern hemisphere, and it 
would be easy to make him believe that those appearances indi- 
cated the approach of some extraordinary event, and were produced 
by supernatural agencies—while the philosophical inquirer knows 
full well that they are but the effects of natural causes, always, 
however, under the control of His hand who rules the universe. 

What but a superstitious veneration for these natural phenomena 
has caused the untaught barbarian to suppose that every uncommon 
appearance on the surface of the earth, in caves and mountain 
chasms, in the unusual swelling of the tides, in earthquakes, burn- 
ing fountains of water, and volcanic eruptions, are either indica- 
tions of supernatural interpositions or symbols of invisible spirits, 
which ought, therefore, to be worshiped ? 

And if one of these untaught sons of nature were to enter the 
laboratory of the skilful chimist, and behold the exhibitions of his 
art, in the analysis and combination of the various substances of 
nature, by which their qualities, colors, and powers are changed 
—were he to witness the expansive power of the gases, or the 
electric shock, or even to see the power of steam propelling a boat 
through the water at the rate of sixteen or twenty miles an hour, 
without masts or sails, he would be struck with astonishment, and 
could easily be made to believe that the chimist was a wizard, and 
that the steamboat was forced through the water by an invisible hand. 
All these phenomena, though produced by the art of man, by his 
skilful control of the elements of nature, would be as mysterious and 
as incomprehensible to his untutored mind as were the pranks of the 
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New-England witches to the mind of Cotton Mather, or as would 
be the appearance of the meteors in the heavens to an uninstructed 
Hottentot, and as unaccountable as an eclipse of the sun to an 
American savage. Nor would the multitudinous stories respect- 
ing haunted castles, bewitched men, women, and children, were 
they investigated with the keenness of candid, enlightened criti- 
cism, remain any more mysterious and unaccountable, it is believed, 
than the marvelous adventure of the French minister of state who 
followed the pretended ghost into his cell, and there found him 
converted into a companion of a den of robbers. Many of these 
strange appearances are no doubt the mere effects of a frighted 
imagination, others the illusions of the senses, and not a few the 
productions of cunning and designing men, who have managed 
their feats of legerdemain so dextrously as to elude detection, 
while they succeeded in deluding their willing dupes into a belief 
of their supernatural powers. All these combined, have, at times, 
exerted an influence as unhallowed in its character as it has been 
mischievous in its consequences. 

The apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, classes wttch- 
craft among the “‘ works of the flesh,” and affirms that “they that 
are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts.” 
That this sort of witchcraft exists and prevails extensively, we have 
no doubt. All those who are under the dominion of merely fleshly 
appetites, or are “ beguiled from the simplicity of Christ,” by the 
fascinating charms of human eloquence, the pompous show of 
worldly grandeur, or the more debasing sorceries of a corrupted 
form of Christianity, are as much bewitched as were the Galatians 
by the false teachers who came among them. Norare the ‘works 
of the flesh” in modern days, as exemplified by the gallantries of 
voluptuous men and women, who refuse to be governed by the 
restraints of religion and morality, any the less worthy of being 
denominated witchcraft, than were those who deserved that re- 
proach in the days of the apostle Paul. 

This inspired apostle contrasts these works of the flesh with 
the fruit of the Spirit; and as he considers the former as evi- 
dence of a species of witchcraft, so he distinguishes the latter as 
an evidence of Christian character, declaring that those who bring 
forth this fruit, and who “ walk in the Spirit,” are no longer subject 
to those bewitching sorceries which beguile the soul from the purity 
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of gospel truth and holiness. And although he asks them, in the lan- 
guage of strong rebuke, “ Who hath bewitched you, that ye should not 
obey the truth?” he manifestly teaches them that all those who are 
under the government of Jesus Christ are no longer infatuated by 
those bewitching errors, nor insnared by those alluring vices, which 
distinguish and debase the characters of apostates from the truth. 

This suggests the remedy for all these evils. With whatever 
pertinacity some may plead for the existence of witchcraft, in the 
popular acceptation of that word, it is manifest that, in the opinion 
of St. Paul, all who had “ put on Christ,” who “ walked in new- 
ness of life,” and were therefore really and truly Christians, were 
in no danger, so long as they resisted the “ works of the flesh” and 
lived by faith in Jesus Christ,” of being led away by thes “ error 
of the wicked.” Let, then, Christianity prevail in all its purity and 
renovating power, and all wizards and witches, necromancers and 
sorcerers, of whatever class, shall be banished from human society. 
Their books shall be burned, their wily arts confounded, and their 
fascinating charms shall have lost their bewitching allurements, and 
the entire craft, with all its means of deception, shall be utterly 
annihilated. 

Saul went not to the witch of Endor until the Lord had departed 
from him. And this is a lamentable instance of the changeability 
of human nature. He who once denounced witchcraft in the 
boldest terms, and placed its abettors under the ban of his empire, 
punishing them with the penalty of death for all such treasonable 
offenses, now, that God had forsaken him, threw himself into the 
arms of this artful pythoness, and invoked in his behalf a power 
which heretofore he had derided and condemned! Such is the fate 
of those who forsake the true God! 

Hence no one who is “filled with the Spirit” of God, will feel 
any inclination to resort to these deceitful oracles to ascertain his 
own fate, or the fate of others. He has “‘a more sure word of 
prophecy, unto which he does well to take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place ;” and so long as he follows this light, he 
will not only shun the darkness occasioned by these dense clouds 
of error and superstition, but he shall have “ the light of life,” and 
it will shine upon him, both on his understanding and conscience, 
“more and more unto the perfect day.” 

Here, then, is the sovereign remedy. Christianity can have no 
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concord with this demon of darkness. Its light, its power, its 
purity, disdain an alliance with the prince of darkness, weakness, 
and impurity, and, therefore, they cannot both hold dominion in the 
same heart at the same time. The “strong man, who keepeth his 
goods in peace,” and has bewildered the understanding, and cor- 
rupted the imagination of his deluded followers, “ when a stronger 
than he is come,” must submit to be bound, to have his goods spoiled, 
and to be cast out, and dispossessed of his usurped dominion. 

That the illuminations of Christian truths, beaming forth through 
the medium of a refined and cultivated intellect, will banish the 
darkness, not only of heathen idolatry, but also of all the trickeries 
of witchcraft, who can doubt? The only effectual way, therefore, 
to banish this doctrine of demons, and those works of the flesh, 
which are its legitimate fruits, from the face of the earth, is to 
secure by a holy life, and by an active benevolence, the complete 
triumph of Christianity all over the inhabited globe. While ‘‘ God 
is” thus “in his holy temple, all the earth shall keep silence 
before him.” 

How can it be otherwise? If he take possession of his temple, 
can the usurper hold his court there? But Christians “are the 
temples of the living God.” If he, therefore, become enthroned: 
in their hearts, shall he not put down all thrones and dominions 
which exalt themselves against him? And has he not denounced 
war and death against all witches, wizards, necromancers, and 
sorcerers, as blasphemers of his name, as workers of treason against 
his throne and kingdom, and as complotters with all his other 
enemies against his holy and peaceful reign upon earth? Who, 
then, that has sworn allegiance to this high and holy King, will 
seek to these enchanters in preference to confiding their interests 
to the Lord of hosts ? 

Let, therefore, this religion prevail. Let Christianity lift up its 
banners, and let its sons and daughters fight under the Captain of 
their salvation, and they need not fear all the powers of darkness. 
Neither wizards nor witches shall invade their habitation, nor have 
power to “ hurt or destroy in all God’s holy mountain,” so long as 
they are guarded, protected, and supplied by the King of Zion. 


Wesleyan University, 1841. 
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Life and Poems of Rev. G. Crabbe. (July, 


Art. VII.—The Life and Poems of Rev. George Crabbe, LL.B. 


In 1834, Rev. George Crabbe, A. M., furnished the public with 
a memoir of his venerable and talented father, then lately deceased. 
Very seldom has a “ Life” been written which was so peculiarly 
appropriate, in the style of its literary execution, to the character 
portrayed, and certainly none wherein the writer has more thoroughly 
revealed his own character in the act of exhibiting that of another 
person. From this production, and the few, very few, biographical 
notices of this poet, with which the public has been favored by the 
magazines, we shall endeavor to present a short outline of his 
literary career, and a brief analysis of his poetical works. 

Grorce Crasse, “ the poet of the poor,” was the eldest son of 
the salt master of Aldborough, Suffolk, England. His father was 
a man of vigorous mind and strong passions, and famous, in his 
own neighborhood, for his facility in mathematical calculations. 
The village in which the poet was born, at the period of his birth, 
was a poor, miserable, straggling town, lying between a cliff and 
the ocean’s beach. “It consisted of two parallel and unpaved 
streets, running between mean and scrambling houses, the abodes 
of sea-faring men, pilots, and fishers. The range of houses nearest 
the sea had suffered so much from repeated invasions of the waves, 
that only a few scattered tenements appeared erect among the 


desolation.” The beach was covered with loose shingles, and the 


remnants of the fishing boats which had gone to pieces, sometimes 
covered with fishermen preparing for departure, or sharing the 
spoils ; “‘and nearer the gloomy old town-hall (the only indication 
of municipal dignity) a few groups of mariners, chiefly pilots, taking 
their quick, short walk backward and forward, every eye watchful 
of a signal from the offing.” 

The neighboring landscape consisted of ‘open commons and 
sterile farms, the soil poor and sandy, the herbage bare and rushy, 
the trees ‘few and far between,’ and withered and stunted by the 
bleak breezes of the sea.” Here, where nature had forgotten to 
drop beauties, among men whose manners were never familiar with 
cultivation, and whose passions were never the obedient subjects of 
moral restraints, he spent the first days of his life. 

His father, in the earliest period of the poet’s life, was of a 
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domestic habit ; and although more devoted to mathematical calcu- 
lation than to any other intellectual pursuit, he was accustomed 
“ occasionally to read aloud to his family in the evenings, passages 
from Milton, Young, or some other of the graver classics, with, as 
his son thought long afterward, remarkable judgment, and with 
powerful effect.” 

Though Crabbe was born so near the water, he “‘ had few of the 
qualifications of a sailor,” and on their little fishing excursions his 
father would frequently lose his patience at beholding the awkward- 
ness of George, and exclaim, ‘That boy must be a fool! John, 
and Bob, and Will, are all of some use about a boat; but what 
will that thing ever be good for?” ‘The memoir informs us that 
this was a mere temporary ebullition of anger, for Mr. Crabbe did 
not fail to perceive indications of more than ordinary talents in his 
eldest boy, and did all that he possibly could to furnish him with 
a good education. The poet’s first reading, like that of most boys 
of lively minds, led him principally to romance; and when that 
came in the charming dress of verse it was doubly acceptable. 
His father received a periodical publication called, ‘ Martin’s 
Philosophical Magazine,” each number of which contained a sheet 
of poetry; and at the end of the year, when he sent the work to 
the binder’s, he cut out these sheets, which “ became the property 
of his son George, who read their contents until he had most of 
them by heart.” He became famed throughout the neighborhood 
for his fondness for books, and, of course, was considered quite a 
prodigy. One day as he was passing through the village, he hap- 
pened to displease one of his companions, who immediately ex- 
hibited signs of inflicting a chastisement ; but another boy interfered 
in behalf of “the studious George.” ‘ You must not meddle with 
him,” said he, “let him alone, for he ha’ got larning.” 

Our poet’s first stanza was addressed to a fair little lady who 
attended the same school with himself, cautioning her not to be 
“too much elevated about a new set of blue ribands to her straw 
bonnet.” When he arrived at his fourteenth year his father deter- 
mined to apprentice him to a surgeon; and, consequently, he was 
removed from school. No situation could be immediately found, 
| and George, meanwhile, was employed as an assistant to his father 
in the warehouse, and engaged in drudgeries which he most 
thoroughly detested. He soon found a situation, and was appren- 
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ticed to a surgeon near Bury St. Edmund. This master not only 
gave George instruction in his own business, but, very gratuitously 
indeed, furnished him with sundry opportunities to engage in 
agricultural pursuits on his own farm; which, together with the 
manner in which he was fed and lodged, was not so very agreeable ~ 
to him: and he consequently, after having remained about three 
years here, went to a Mr. Page, at Woodbridge, near Aldborough, 
where he concluded his apprenticeship. 

While at Woodbridge he became acquainted with Miss Sarah 
Elmy, the niece of a wealthy farmer in the neighborhood of Par- 
ham, for whom he cherished an ardent affection for twelve long, 
painful years, and to whom he was finally married. Shortly after 
this, when he was in his eighteenth or nineteenth year, he contended 
for a prize on the subject of hope, in one of the minor literary 
magazines of the day, and tells us himself, that “he had the mzs- 
fortune to gain it.” Only the conclusion of that poem has been 
preserved in a note in the memoir. 

Before he left Woodbridge, he published at Ipswich a short poem, 
entitled “Inebriety.” His memoir tells us that it was rude and 
unfinished, and exhibited a marked devotion to the style of Pope. 
In it he took more than one occasion of “ girding at” the cloth, as 
his son expresses it. He has these two lines,— 

“Champagne the courtier drinks, the spleen to chase, 

The colonel Burgundy, and Port his grace.” 
To these lines his biographer very appropriately subjoins the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘ He was not yet a ducal chaplain.” There are 
one or two other extracts which, if our article were not limited, we 
would copy. They paint a faithless priest, betraying the cause of 
his Master by joining in the unholy indulgence of a bacchanalian 
revel. They were written in our author’s twentieth year, before he 
attached himself to the church, and, we may add, before the com- 
mencement of the temperance reformation. This poem was 
unsuccessful. 

In 1775 he concluded his apprenticeship and returned to Ald- 
borough, hoping to be able to visit London, and to complete his 
professional education there. His father’s affairs being somewhat 
deranged, he found his hopes, in this respect, blasted. He had 
now quite as much leisure as he could possibly desire, and he 
devoted himself to the study of botany, for which he ever maintained 
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a great fondness. After considerable time spent in Aldborough, his 
father found means to send him to the metropolis, in order to make 
some improvement in the knowledge of his profession. Here he 
remained eight months, but his funds were so limited that when 
his money was spent and he returned to Suffolk, he was “ but 
little the better for the desultory sort of instruction which had alone 
been within his reach.” 

Shortly after his return to Aldborough, he was induced to “ set 
up for himself,” but with very little success indeed. He was 
obviously not fitted for the calling he had embraced. ‘“ The sense 
of a new responsibility pressed sorely and continually on his mind ; 
and he never awoke without shuddering at the thought that some 
real difficulty might be thrown in his way before night. Ready 
sharpness of mind, and mechanical cleverness of hand, are the first 
essentials in a surgeon; and he wanted them both, and knew his 
deficiences better than any one else did.” Hope seemed revived 
in him at one period. The Warwickshire militia being quartered 
in the town, he had the practice among them, which somewhat in- 
creased his emoluments. He was fortunate in making the acquaint- 
ance of some of their officers, especially of Colonel Conway, (who 
afterward became a celebrated field marshal,) who presented him 
with several Latin works on his favorite subject, botany. This led 
him to the study of Latin, and his acquirements in that language 
opened the works of Horace to him. In the mean time he carefully 
_ perused the British poets, and filled his desk with his own pro- 

ductions. This business, however, scarcely afforded him the 
means of subsistence ; and now he began to “indulge the dreams 
of a young poet.” 

“One gloomy day, toward the close of the year 1779, he had 
strolled to a bleak and cheerless part of the cliff, above Aldborough, 
called the Marsh Hill, brooding, as he went, over the humiliating 
necessities of his condition. He stopped opposite a shallow, muddy 
piece of water, as desolate and gloomy as his own mind, called 
the Leech Pond, and ‘it was while gazing on it,’ he remarked to 
his son, one happy morning, ‘that I determined to go to London 
and venture all.’” 

Some time before Mr. Crabbe’s death an article appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, which then bore the strongest indications 
of being an auto-biography. We are now assured in his memoir 
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that it was actually such. In that sketch, he thus alludes to the 
period of his history at which we have arrived :— 


“With the best verses he could write, and with very little more, 
he quitted the place of his birth; not without the most serious appre- 
hensions of the consequence of such a step—apprehensions which were 
conquered, and barely conquered, by the more certain evil of the pros- 
pect before him, should he remain where he was. When he thus fled 
from a gloomy prospect to one as uncertain, he had not heard of a 
youthful adventurer, whose fate, it is probable, would, in some degree, 
have affected his spirits, if it had not caused an alteration in his pur- 
pose. Of Chatterton, his extraordinary abilities, his enterprising spirit, 
his writing in periodical publications, his daring project, and his 
melancholy fate, he had yet learned nothing; otherwise it may be 
supposed that a warning of such a kind would have had no small in- 
fluence upon a mind rather vexed with the present than expecting 
much from the future, and not sufficiently happy and at ease to draw 
consolation from vanity—much less from a comparison in which vanity 
would have found no small mortification.” 


However, he had determined to go: it only remained to obtain 
possession of the wherewithal. Of himself he had no resources— 
his relatives were all poor. He applied to Mr. Dudley North, 
whom his father had served at some elections, and his letter was 
so extraordinary for so youthful an author, that Mr. North did not 
hesitate a moment. The sum he requested, five pounds, was 
immediately advanced; George started for the metropolis, and 
landed in London, the “ master of a box of clothes, a small case of 
surgical instruments, and three pounds in money.” 

And now that we have accompanied the poet to London, we are 
with him at the most interesting period of his life. With all the 
great obstacles which he had to encounter, he went to town at a 
time not unfavorable to a new candidate in poetry. The opening 
of the third chapter of his memoir, by his son, is so very descrip- 
tive of the state of the literary world at that period that we cannot 
forbear inserting it :— 


“The giants, Swift and Pope, had passed away, leaving each in his 
department examples never to be excelled ; but the style of each had 
been so long imitated by inferior persons, that the world was not un- 
likely to welcome some one who should strike into a newer path. The 
strong and powerful satirist, Churchill, the classic Gray, and the 
inimitable Goldsmith, had also departed; and, more recently still, 
Chatterton had paid the bitter penalty of his imprudence, under cir- 
cumstances which must surely have rather disposed the patrons of 
talent to watch the next opportunity that might offer itself of encou- 
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raging genius ‘by poverty depressed.’ The stupendous Johnson, 
unrivaled in general literature, had, from an early period, withdrawn 
himself from poetry. Cowper, destined to fill so large a space in the 
public eye, somewhat later, had not yet appeared as an author; and 
as for Burns, he was still unknown beyond the obscure circle of his 
fellow-villagers.” 

When he arrived in London he had but one acquaintance, Mrs, 
Burcham, a particular friend of his lady-love, and the wife of a 
linen-draper, in Cornhill. ‘They invited him to make their house 
his home, but he declined doing so, (he was quite as proud as 
poor!) yet took lodgings near them, with a Mr. Vickery, a very 
respectable hair-dresser. In this lodging he spent more than a 
year, endeavoring to improve himself in versification, and in the 
study of human nature. He formed an acquaintance with three 
talented young men, then as poor and obscure as himself, but who 
afterward arose to high stations in society; Mr. Dalby, late Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Marlow, Mr. Reuben Burrow, who died 
in a high civil office in Bengal, and Mr. Bonnycastle, for many 
years the master of the Military Academy at Woolwich. 

As soon as he had completed some short pieces in verse he 
offered them for publication, but they were rejected. He attributed 
this to lack of merit, and devoted himself more assiduously to his 
studies. ‘‘ While he was preparing a more favorable piece for the 
inspection of a gentleman whom he had then in view, he hazarded 
the publication of an anonymous pérformance, and had the satis- 
faction of hearing, in due time, that something (not much, indeed— 
but a something was much) would arise from it.” His publisher, 
however, failed ; and profit and fame were still only prospective. 
The production alluded to was called, “The Candidate, a Poetical 
Epistle to the Authors of the Monthly Review,” and was published 
in 1780. The failure of his publisher threw him into considerable 
embarrassment, and now he was reduced to an extreme. He wrote 
to the premier, Lord North; to Lord Shelburne ; and to the chan- 
cellor Thurlow, but without success. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Crabbe’s memoir is the journal 
which he kept during three months of the miserable year he spent 
in London. It is dedicated to his ‘“‘ Mira,” a name under which 
he chose to celebrate Miss Elmy. We shall give detached 
passages, showing the melancholy position in which he was . 


placed. 
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“ April 28, 1780. I thank Heaven my spirits are not at all affected 
by Dodsley’s refusal. I have not been able to get the poem ready for 
Mr. Becket to-day, but will take some pains with it. I find myself 
under the disagreeable necessity of vending or pawning some of my 
more useless articles; accordingly, have put into a paper such as cost 
about two or three guineas, and, being silver, have not greatly lessened 
in their value. The conscientious pawn-broker allowed me— he 
thought he might’—half a guinea for them. I took it very readily, 
being determined to call. for them very soon, and then, if I afterward 
wanted, carry them to some less voracious animal of the kind. 

“ May 10. Mr. Becket said just what Mr. Dodsley wrote, ’twas a 
very pretty thing, ‘but, sir, these little pieces the town do not regard : 
it has merit—perhaps some other may.’ It will be offered to no other, 
sir. ‘Well, sir, I am obliged to you, but,’ &c., and so these little 
affairs have theirend. * * * I don’t think there’s a man in London 
worth but fourpence-halfpenny—tor I’ve this moment sent seven farthings 
for a pint of porter—who is so resigned to his poverty. 

“ May 16. O! my dear Mira, how you distress me! You inquire 
into my affairs, and love not to be denied—yet you must. To what 
pepe should I tell you the particulars of my gloomy situation ; that 

have parted with my money, sold my wardrobe, pawned my watch, 
am in debt to my landlord, and, finally, at some loss how to eat a 


week longer? Yet you say, Tell me all. Ah, my dear Sally, do not - 


desire it; you must not be told these things. Appearance is what 
distresses me: I must have dress, and am horribly fearful I shall 
accompany fashion with fasting ; but a fortnight more will tell me of a 
certainty. 

“ May 18. A day of bustle—twenty shillings to pay a tailor, when the 
stock amounted to thirteen and threepence. Well; there were instru- 
ments to part with, that fetched no less than eight shillings more ; but 
twenty-one shillings and threepence-would yet be so poor a superfluity, 
that the muse would never visit till the purse was recruited; for, say men 
what they will, she does not love empty pockets nor poor living. Now, 
you must know, my watch was mortgaged for less than it ought, so I 
redeemed and repledged it, which has made me—the tailor paid, and 
the day’s expenses—at this instant worth (let me count my cash) ten 
shillings—a rare case, and most bountiful provision of fortune! 

“ May 20. The cash, by a sad temptation, greatly reduced. An 
unlucky book-stall presented to the eyes three volumes of Dryden’s 
Works, octavo, five shillings. Prudence, however, got the better of 
the devil, when she whispered me to bid three shillings and sixpence : 
after some hesitation, that prevailed with the woman, and I carried 
reluctantly home, I believe, a fair bargain, but a very ill-judged one. 

“Tt’s the vilest thing in the world to have but one coat. My only 
one has happened with a mischance, and how to manage it is some 
difficulty. A confounded stove’s modish ornament caught its elbow, 
and rent it half away. Pinioned to the side it came home, and [ ran 
deploring to my loft. In the dilemma, it occurred to me to turn 
tailor myself; but how to get materials to work with puzzled me. At 
last I went running down in a hurry, with three or four sheets of paper 
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in my hand, and begged for a needle, &c., to sew them together. This 
finished my job, and but that it is somewhat thicker, the elbow is a 
good one yet. 

“These are foolish things, Mira, to write or speak, and we may 
laugh at them; but I'll be bound to say they are much more likely to 
make a man cry where they happen—though I was too much of a 
philosopher for that, however not one of those who preferred a ragged 
coat to a whole one.” 


These are a few of the passages which make up the “ Poet’s 
Journal,” with the addition of scraps of poetry, sketches of sermons, 
and very devout prayers. He was now reduced to the greatest 
straits, without friends, without money, starvation and a prison 
staring him in the face, with no earthly resources but those to 
which honesty forbad him to stoop. He looked around him for a 
friend and a guide, and finally “‘he fixed, impelled by some pro- 
pitious influence, in some happy moment, upon Epmunp Burke.” 
His letter to this honorable gentleman, in which he presents him 
with a short sketch of his career, and an account of his circum- 
stances, is a most masterly performance, and but for its length we 
should be pleased to insert it entire. ‘The immense burden of duty 
which pressed upon the statesman at this period did not prevent 
him from giving immediate attention to this letter and its writer. 
He sent for Crabbe, “and the short interview that ensued, entirely 
and for ever changed the nature of his worldly prospects. He was, 
in the common phrase, ‘a made man’ from that hour. He went 
into Mr. Burke’s room a poor young adventurer, spurned by the 
opulent, and rejected by the publishers, his last shilling gone, and 
all but his last hope with it: he came out virtually secure of almost 
all the good fortune that, by successive steps, afterward fell to his 
lot.” Had this assistance been withheld another week, or another 
month, the names of Chatterton and Crabbe might have been 
written in one epitaph. This generous act will throw a halo 
around Edmund Burke’s name when his mighty achievements 
upon the political arena will be comparatively forgotten. He took 
the young poet to his own house, introduced him to his principal 
friends, among whom were Mr. Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. He submitted to Mr. Burke a mass of mis- 
cellaneous poems, from which those called “The Library,” and 
‘The Village,” were selected for publication. Mr. Burke’s patronage, 
doubtless, had some influence in producing the favorable notices 
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of these poems which appeared in the magazines at the time. 
Success now attended his efforts, and hope rewarmed his heart. 
The great began to pay some attention to him, and Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, who had neglected two of his letters, now invited him to 
breakfast, and, at parting, presented him with a letter which, when 
he opened upon his return to his lodgings, he found to be a bank 
note for a hundred pounds. 

It was soon discovered that Mr. Crabbe’s inclination led him to 
the church, and no sooner was it known than it was favored, and 
after an examination by the bishop of Norwich, he was admitted to 
deacon’s orders, in London, December 21, 1781, and ordained 
priest in the following August. Immediately upon his admission 
to deacon’s orders he repaired to Aldborough, to officiate as curate 
to the rector of that church. The place, however, was no longer 
a home for him. His former equals envied his success, his mother 
was no more, his father had contracted an imprudent matrimonial 
alliance ; and after experiencing all the neglect a prophet finds in 
his own country, he accepted the invitation so condescendingly 
given by the duke of Rutland to become his domestic chaplain. 
This appointment was secured to Mr. Crabbe by the kindness of his 
great patron, Mr. Burke. At Belvoir Castle our poet was surrounded 
by much that would tend to make him happy. He was honored 
by the duke and his noble lady, and there formed. an acquaintance 
with the duke of Queensberry, the marquis of Lothian, Dr. Watson, 
the celebrated bishop of Llandaff, and Dr. Glynn. These gentle- 
men were foremost in showing him attention. 

While at Belvoir Castle he completed for the press his poem, 
entitled ‘The Village,” a production for which he procured the 
revision and commendation of Dr. Johnson. It was published in 
May, 1783. Its success was wonderful; it was praised by the 
magazines, sold rapidly and extensively, and secured the author’s 
reputation. It was about this time that he obtained the degree of 
LL.B. from the archbishop of Canterbury. In 1784 the duke of: 
Rutland went to Ireland as lord lieutenant, but Mr. Crabbe pre- 
ferred to remain. The duke offered him his castle as a home while 
he was gone, and promised to place him in an eligible situation 
upon his return. That event, however, never took place, as the 
duke’s demise occurred shortly after his settlement in Ireland. 

In December, 1783, Mr. Crabbe was married to Miss Elmy, so 
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long the object of his love. Shortly after this he removed from 
Belvoir Castle to the obscure parsonage of Strathorn, where he 
resided four successive years. In 1785 he published “The News- 
paper,” a poem which fully sustained the poetical reputation he had 
acquired. From the publication of this poem, for the long space 
of twenty-two years, Mr. Crabbe retired from public life, devoting 
himself to his studies and the duties of a parish priest. In the 
meanwhile he engaged himself busily in writing. Most of the 
productions, however, were never presented to the public eye. 
His son records one instance of his making a bonfire of his manu- 
scripts in the open air, in which all the children assisted in bringing 
out the literary fuel and stirring up the fire. Among these was a 
valuable essay on his favorite subject, botany, which was destroyed 
bécause a pedantic university acquaintance condemned it zn toto, 
as it was not written in Latin! Besides that, he wrote two or three 
novels, some characters of which his son thought were drawn with 
extraordinary power; but which were destroyed soon after having 
been finished. We need not dwell on the minutiz of his life while 
in this long seclusion ; suffice it to say, that he was expanding his 
mind, acquiring power for other and higher poetical efforts, and 
blessing his fellow men by the discharge of the nobly useful, yet 
unobtrusive duties of a country clergyman. As we merely wish to 
present a sketch of his literary career, it is not necessary to dwell 
on these points. 

In September, 1807, Mr. Crabbe broke from his seclusion, and 
made his reappearance as an author. He presented the public 
with a new edition of his former poems, to which were added 
“The Parish Register,” ‘Sir Eustace Grey,” “The Birth of 
Flattery,” and other minor pieces. ‘The success of this work was 
unprecedented. The Edinburgh Review, that severe dispenser of 
critical dicta, contained a very flattering notice of the poems, and 
two days after its appearance the whole impression was disposed 
of. In his “ Parish Register,” Mr. Crabbe exhibited his powers 
to their full extent for the first time, gave the most palpable pre- 
sentation of his mental peculiarities, and assumed his appropriate 
place among the British poets. Complimentary letters now flocked 
in upon him, from former friends, from men high in literary repu- 
tation and occupying exalted places in the state. 

In 1810 “The Borough” made its appearance, and in six years 
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passed through six editions. The reviewers, almost unanimously, 
pronounced it an improvement upon his last effort, ‘“ containing 
greater beauties and greater defects than its predecessor.” We 
shall speak more fully of it when we come to an analysis of his 
works. As early as 1812 his “Tales in Verse” made their ap- 
pearance, and found a more cordial welcome from the public than 
any of his preceding poems. They were distinct narratives, with- 
out any of the slight connection between the parts which was 
attempted in ‘The Borough.” The following year his family and 
himself were visited with a heavy domestic calamity, the demise 
of his wife. Not long after this he received, from the hands and 
the kindness of the duke of Rutland, the living of Trowbridge, in 
Wiltshire. This was a more eligible situation in many respects 
than the one which he formerly occupied. 
In this new residence he was placed near a brother poet, Rev. 
W. L. Bowles; and, being in the vicinity of Bath, he was often 
thrown into London society. This succeeded in drawing him from 
his retreat to the metropolis, which he visited in the summer of 
1817. Atthe house of Mr. Bowles he first became acquainted with 
the poet Rogers, whose pressing invitations to visit London he 
finally accepted. When he arrived in town he took lodgings near 
that gentleman’s residence, to whose entire circle of friends he was 
presented, and who received him with a sincere and cordial wel- 
come. The position Mr. Rogers held in society commanded for 
him the acquaintance of ‘ almost every one distinguished in politics, 
fashion, science, literature, and art ;” and in this brilliant constella- 
tion our poet was considered a star of no mean magnitude. His 
association in early life with such men as Burke and Johnson, his 
literary reputation, his dignified, gentlemanly bearing—which bore 
no vestige of his humble origin—and, above all, his warm and 
gentle heart, endeared him to all who had the felicity to acquire his 
acquaintance. ‘These visits he repeated several successive years, 
always finding an increasingly cordial welcome. The journals 
which he kept during these visits contain many valuable remarks 
upon all the principal personages of the time, for there were few 
public men with whom he had not become acquainted. The poet 
Moore remarks, that ‘they much resemble the journalizing style 
of Byron.” Our limits do not permit us to insert any extracts from 
them. They modestly show how the man was valued, and the poet 
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caressed ; the literary of all ranks extended to him the right hand 
of fellowship, and he was considered a welcome visitor at the houses 
of the first nobility. His modesty is beautifully and strongly ex- 
hibited in the fact, that upon his return from these visits he would 
resume his usual clerical duties as if nothing had occurred to inter- 
rupt their regularity ; and his own children had no idea how much 
attention was paid to him until these journals came to light after 
his decease. 

In June, 1819, the “ Tales of the Hall” were published. The 
original name which the poet intended for this production was, 
“Remembrances.” For the ‘Tales of the Hall,” and the copy- 
right of all his previous poems, the celebrated London publisher, 
Mr. Murray, gave him the generous sum of three thousand pounds. 

From 1822, to his death in 1831, the tzc-doloreux, a disease 
which had been for some time previously very troublesome to him, 
increased in the frequency of its visits and the pain it produced. 
But Crabbe’s old age was not one of peevishness; he was no 
burden to his friends. ‘The sweetness of his disposition seemed to 
exhibit itself more plainly as his life’s sun descended, and the 
unanimous record of all who saw him in his green, fresh old age, 
is, that the remembrance of him is the picture of a sage’s wisdom, 
sweetly blending with childhood’s innocent simplicity. With his 
children around him, having discharged his ministerial obligations 
to the church; having inscribed his name in a prominent place in 
fame’s temple ; having enjoyed the respect of the world, and the 
love of a large circle of friends, leaving behind him the sweet savor 
of an industrious and pious life, with the strong confidence of a 
Christian’s hope, he glided into eternity on the 3d of February, 
1832, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

This, then, was the career of the “ poet of the poor;” his birth 
was humble and obscure ; his boyhood studious, yet unpromising ; 
his youth gloomy and miserable ; his manhood dignified and happy; 
his old age honored and loved: his life was active, his death was 
peaceful. 


(To be concluded in the next number. ]. 
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Art. VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Memorials of South Africa. By Barnapas Suaw, Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary, resident in the country nearly twenty years. 12mo., pp. 
317. New-York: published by G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1841. 
Tus volume is itself an argument in favor of missionary efforts 

which cannot be successfully controverted. It contains a history of the 
beginning and the progress of the efforts of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society in Southern Africa; and as a collection of inte- 
resting incidents, exceeds any thing we have met with for a long 
time. Mr. Shaw in general speaks of what came under his own per- 
sonal observation. His story is concerned with facts and not fiction, 
and with us this circumstance does not diminish the interest of the 
details. ‘There is much in the work that is instructive, some things 
which are amusing; but, as a whole, it is an exhibition of the power of 
the gospel to tame and reclaim barbarous men, and to restore the most 
degraded human beings to the practice of pure religion and the enjoy- 
ment of its blessed hopes. There is in the style of the writer an 
elegant simplicity and a suitableness to the subject upon which he 
writes, which is an exhibition of great judgment and a good literary 
taste. We cannot attempt an adequate description of the work, but 
would most earnestly recommend the reader to procure and read it 
for himself, being certain that he will consider himself amply rewarded 
for his pains. 





2. Scripture Views of the Heavenly World. By J. Epmonpson, A.M., 
18mo., pp. 251. New-York: published by G. Lane & P. P. Sand- 


ford. 1841. 

Tuts manual is upon a subject at all times most welcome to the 
heart of the pious. This world is not our home, and the good rejoice 
that it is not: they “would not live always” here. Yet they are com- 
pelled to take a part in the interests of the present world while they 
live in it, and they engage in many interesting duties, and form very 
pleasant associations. Sometimes we are in danger of making too 
much of the world, and at others of falling into uncomfortable vexations 
from its changes and disappointments. Under these circumstances, 
especially, it is important that our minds should be directed to our 
eternal rest. How many, just now, stand in need of a remembrancer 
to direct their attention and affections to the heavenly world. They 
may be too deeply in love with earth. The most excellent work 
which we have before us will admonish them not to rest here, but to 
act as pilgrims seeking a city out of sight. They may be embarrassed 
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in their temporal circumstances; here they will be pointed to a 
sovereign remedy. Heaven is a treasure that never fails. Let them 
lay up their interest there, and it will be forever secure. Earthly joys 
are, at best, imperfect, and mixed with sorrow, but the bliss of heaven 
is without alloy. Heaven is a place of perfect holiness. O, to be 
absorbed in God! what a glorious consummation! ‘There is no sor- 
row, no night, no war, no death in heaven! O glorious place! the 
home of the wanderer—of the banished! How worthy of our constant 
and devout meditation ! 

This blessed subject is discussed in the volume we now commend 
to the attention of our readers in a clear and interesting manner. The 
writer has evidently thought much upon the subject, and become 
baptized with its spirit. For those who may wish to form a correct 
estimate of the comparative value of earth and heaven, or may desire 
to have their affections elevated to that blessed world, or may wish for 
comfort under bereavements, this little volume will constitute a most 
agreeable and profitable companion. 





3. A Treatise on the Scriptural Doctrine of Justification. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Hare. 18mo., pp. 253. New-York: published by G. 
Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1841. 

Tue doctrine of justification by faith alone is a fundamental doctrine 
of the gospel. And, hence, without a clear understanding of its nature 
there can be no adequate notions of the plan of salvation instituted by 
Christ. Important and essential to salvation as this doctrine is, and 
clearly as it is set forth inthe New Testament, especially by St. Paul, 
partial and erroneous views of it have been entertained and propagated 
by professed Christians in all ages of the church. The school of St. 
Augustine and Calvin hold to justification by the imputed righteousness 
of Christ, or by making over to the sinner Christ’s active obedience : 
the Oxford Tractarians, after the Romanists, maintain that the sinner 
is justified because he is first made inherently righteous or holy: and 
the Socinian thinks men entitled to be considered righteous because, 
in fact, they were never otherwise! But the true Scripture doctrine is 
at an equal distance from all these erroneous dogmas. ‘This doctrine 
is, that the sinner is justified through the atoning merits of Christ, 
and by faith alone, without the works of the law. Amidst the grief 
inflicted by the tide of error upon this great doctrine, which has 
recently been flooding Great Britain and this country, it is refreshing 
to meet with such a book as the one before us. Here every thing is 
plain, and exactly suited to our wants. Mr. Hare stands at an infinite 
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distance from all mysticism and legalism. The great excellence of his 
work is, that it rests upon Scripture. The author does not first give 
us a theory, and then labor to make the Bible prove it; but he gives us 
numerous passages, at length, which treat, of set purpose, upon this 
specific doctrine, and then gives us the results of a common sense ex- 
position and comparison of these passages. This is indeed the only 
way to arrive at truth in the discussion of any Christian doctrine. And 
if theologians had more generally adhered to this course, it had been 
better for the church and the world. The inquiry should always be, 
“ What saith the Scriptures ?” and not what ought they to say. 

The style of the writer is pure, perspicuous, and forcible. His de- 
finitions are short and yet sufficiently full. His reasoning is always 
to the point, and never either tame or vague and inconclusive. His 
deductions come right home to our common sense and our enlightened 
faith, and are to the mind of an unbiased, unsophisticated Christian, 
entirely satisfactory. 

We cannot doubt but this little manual comes from our press just 
at this time most appropriately, and we believe it will do much good 
should it meet with an extensive circulation. We commend the work 
especially to young Christians, and young ministers. 





4. An Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of 
the Primitive Church, that flourished within the first three hundred 
Years after Christ. Faithfully collected out of the extant Writings 
of those Ages. By Sir Perer Kine, Lord High Chancellor of 
England. With a Preface by the Editor. 12mo., pp. 300. New- 
York: published by G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1841. 


Tue work now presented to the public in a new dress has 
been considered by many of the most learned divines not only as a 
rare exhibition of patient and impartial investigation, but, in its leading 
facts, a true representation of the government and usages of the primi- 
tive church. But it is rendered especially interesting to the Methodists 
as the instrument of breaking down the high church prejudices of Mr. 
John Wesley, and so of preparing the way for the distinct organization 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. 

In his Journal for January 20, 1746, Mr. Wesley says, “I set out 
for Bristol. On the road I read over Lord King’s account of the 
primitive church. In spite of the vehement prejudice of my education, 
I was ready to believe that his was a fair and impartial draught ; but 
if so, it would follow that bishops and presbyters are (essentially) of 
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one order; and that, originally, every Christian congregation was a 
church independent on all others.” 

Thirty-eight years after the above was written, in his letter “to Dr. 
Coke, Mr. Asbury, and the brethren in North America,” dated Bristol, 
September 10, 1784, Mr. Wesley says, “‘ Lord King’s account of the 
primitive church convinced me, many years ago, that bishops and 
presbyters are the same order, and consequently have the same right 
to ordain. For many years I have been importuned from time to time 
to exercise this right, by ordaining part of our traveling preachers. 
But I have still refused, not only for peace’ sake, but because I was 
determined, as little as possible, to violate the established order of the 
national Church to which I belonged.” 

Our venerated founder was thoroughly read in the history and monu- 
ments of the primitive church, and perfectly intimate with the writings 
of the fathers, upon which the conclusions of Lord King are founded. 
And that such a mind—one so well stored with classical learning and 
the records of antiquity—should be so affected by a perusal of this 
book, is certainly not a little in favor both of its facts and reasoning. 

It must however be borne in mind, that Mr. Wesley called no man 
father upon earth; and, in several instances, in the organization of the 
connection, he departed from what Lord King supposes the primitive 
practice. In one point, (and that is a very important one,) Mr. Wes- 
ley’s system is more strictly apostolic than the draught of the “ Primitive 
Church” by our author. We refer to the connectional principle, acting 
through a general ttinerant superintendency. Upon this point our author 
is not so satisfactory, and incautious readers need to be put on their 
guard. 

When he asserts that there was “ but one bishop in a church,” his 
meaning must be restricted to those primitive churches or congregations 
in populous places which assembled in “ one place.” These churches 
expanded until it became necessary to divide and subdivide them, and 
so the appropriate. officers were multiplied to meet the emergency. 
There were certainly several emioxoroé, bishops, in the church of Ephesus 
in the apostles days. (See Acts xx, 17, 28.) Bishops in primitive 
times were properly pastors ; and as their age or eminent holiness en- 
titled them to more than ordinary respect, for the edification of the 
body, they were by general consent invested with a jurisdiction over 
the ordinary pastors and their flocks; but this did not constitute them 
a different order from that of presbyter. 

In the present edition the original is strictly followed, except in the 
orthography of some words, and a sketch of the author’s life is given 
from a late London edition. All the original references are retained, 
and thus the excellences of several previous editions are preserved with- 
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out their defects. This, we believe is the first American edition of this 
work, and as it throws much light upon subjects which at present are 
considerably agitated in this country, we presume the publisher, and 
the book committee who recommended its republication, will have the 
thanks of an enlightened public for putting it into their hands in its 
present form. 





5. A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By N. Banas, D. D. 
Vol. IV. From 1828 to 1840. 12mo., pp. 499. New-York: pub- 
lished by G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1841. 

Tuis volume brings down Dr. Bangs’ history to the present time. 
The preceding volumes have been before the public so long that their 
character and merits are generally understood ; and it may be pre- 
sumed that it will be a sufficient recommendation to the one now 
noticed to say, that there is no falling off, either in the interest of its 
facts or its execution. The world, but more particularly the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, have great cause to be grateful to the author for 
rescuing from oblivion the material facts connected with our history as 
achurch. It would be marvelous indeed if there should be found in 
these volumes nothing to correct, as the facts they detail are so nume- 
rous, and are gathered from such a mass of undigested materials. But 
there can be no doubt but these volumes will be highly estimated 
and read with interest long after their author shall have gone to his 
reward. 

Lee’s History of the Methodists, long since out of print, is now 
sought as high authority upon many points, merely because the author 
wrote of his own times, and recorded many important events which 
came under his own observation. It will not be long before the same 
reason will give additional interest to the history before us. 

Few are acquainted with the difficulty of executing a work of this 
character. Considering the number of books and records which he has 
been obliged to read, and thoroughly examine, it is indeed marvelous 
that the author, with all his characteristic industry, has succeeded in 
bringing his work to such a state of perfection. Every Methodist, and 
especially every Methodist preacher, should give this work a place in 
his library. 





6. The Life of the Rev. John Emory, D.D., one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. By his eldest Son. 8vo., pp. 380. 
New-York: published by George Lane. 1841. 

In the department of biography we, in America, have, so far, fallen 
much behind our British brethren. With the Wesleyans, over the 
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water, the lives of their holy men are gathered up and transmitted to 
posterity for their instruction. But we often suffer ours to be lost to 
the world for want of a faithful record of their great virtues and emi- 
nent usefulness. Whatever may be the cause of this apparent neglect, 
whether the difficulty of the task of collecting materials, or the want of 
suitable encouragement, we are certain it is not for the want of respect 
for the memory of our departed fathers and brethren. 

We are happy, however, to see indications of an improvement in 
this respect. ‘The Life of Bishop Emory is a cheering specimen of 
what can be done in this department by persevering industry. If we 
shall have, as we confidently hope, following this most interesting 
biography, a life of Bishop Asbury, one of Bishop M’Kendree, and one 
of Dr. Fisk, executed in a manner worthy of these eminent servants 
of God, we may then begin to look up, and congratulate ourselves that 
we have done much toward wiping away a reproach which has, up to 
this time, rested upon this branch of our literature. 

Dr. Johnson says, every life has enough in it of interest to be worth 
preserving from oblivion. If this be true, what a mine of precious 
materials have we in the lives of our holy and self-sacrificing fathers 
and brethren! Now, shall these materials be wrought out and made 
permanently tangible and useful, or shall they be consigned to oblivion? 

‘It is not necessary for us to say any thing to excite high expecta- 
tions in relation to the work here noticed. The subject was one of 
our first and best; and the author is favorably known to the public. 
The high expectations already raised in the public mind, we have no 
doubt will be fully realized. The selection and arrangement of the 
facts, the style of the composition, and the elaborate discussion of many 
deeply interesting and difficult topics connected with the history and 
government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, all show a grade of 
literary taste, a power of discrimination, and a comprehensiveness of 
view every way worthy of the son of Bishop Emory. 

It will be seen and felt by all that the author had a very delicate 
task to execute. He had to present the character of his revered and 
much-loved father. How he could divest himself of undue partialities 
for the subject of his narrative, is a question of difficult solution. We 
knew the bishop well, and, perhaps, we might say, intimately ; and the 
graphic and striking picture here presented of his shining qualities 
it is presumed will not, by those who were best acquainted with him, be 
considered as too highly coloured. But we must, after this brief 
notice, leave the reader to judge for himself. We have no doubt but 
the Life of Bishop Emory will take a high rank among works of the 
class. 
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7. Delineation of Roman Catholicism, drawn from the authentic and ac- 
knowledged Standards of the Church of Rome; namely, her Creeds, 
Catechisms, Decisions of Councils, Papal Bulls, Roman Cathole 
Writers, the Records of History, etc., etc.: in which the Peculiar 
Doctrines, Morals, Government, and Usages of the Church of Rome 
are stated, treated at large, and confuted. By Rev. Cuar.es Ex.iort, 
D. D. Vol. I, 8vo., pp. 492. New-York: published by George 
Lane. 1841. 


Romanism is at the present time a subject of deep interest to this 
country. It is so natural and almost necessary for this species of 
heresy to hold a political bearing, that the politician is compelled to 
notice its movements and leading positions in relation to great 
political questions. Whatever are the professions of Romanists, the 
designs of their priesthood most obviously are to work themselves into 
power, and to exercise an undue influence in civil matters. As men, 
we would respect them according to their individual, intellectual, and 
moral worth; as strangers and foreigners, (for such most of them are,) 
we would treat them with kindness ; but as politicians and Christians, 
we should administer to them a wholesome rebuke whenever we con- 
ceive it necessary for their correction or the public safety. ‘Their in- 
fluence we should not consider as materially dangerous to our institu- 
tions, were it not that the mass always move together, and move in 
obedience to the will of the priesthood. But under éxisting circum- 
stances we can but regard their increasing strength and influencé, 
whether through emigration or proselytism, as eminently dangerous 
to our free institutions. 

But will this view suggest any persecuting or proscriptive measures ? 
Not at all. Nothing is necessary but to look to their movements, and 
investigate the features and bearings of their system. ‘This is all we 
can do—all we ought to do. If, as we suppose, they are in error, does 
this alienate their claims upon our justice and our sympathies? In no 
wise. ‘They are still our brethren, and are entitled to be treated as 
such. But when they come forward and tell us, as the bishop of this 
city has done, that they cannot conscientiously participate in the public 
provisions for the education of the rising generation, until we shall 
give them the control of the books and the course of instruction, in our 
public schools, or at least shall exclude the Holy Scriptures, it is time 
for us to pause. 

But we must not go into this argument in a mere notice of a book. 
The volume, whose title is at the head of this article, is a discussion of 
the history and theology of Romanism—its consistency with the Scrip- 
tures, with common sense, and with itself. Weighed in these balances 
the system is “found wanting.” To avoid this test the Romanists 
repudiate reason, conceal from the popular eye the book of divine 
revelation, and endeavor to elude scrutiny. But our author follows 
them in all their lurking places, and tears off the veil from the mystery 
of iniquity. 

The work is one of vast labor and of diligent research. Dr. Elliott 
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has spent upon it the toil of years, and has gone to the original sources 
of information. We here see what Romanism is, how it is defended 
by its advocates, and how it conflicts with truth and the best in- 
terests of man. Among the many modern works upon this subject 
which have come under our notice, we have seen none which exhibits 
an equal amount of deep and original investigation. 

The style of this work will often be found defective in point of 
euphony, and sometimes as to grammatical construction and arrange- 
ment, but seldom, if ever, in point of perspicuity and force. 

The references to antiquated and rare works which are brought into 
the margin, will be valuable, particularly to such as wish to go into an 
original investigation of the subject and have not the works at hand 
upon which our author has levied his contributions. Another great 
excellence of this work is, its copious index. Here in a few minutes 
the reader can take a consecutive view of the whole work, and he can 
never be at a loss as to the page where any particular topic or autho- 
rity is to be found. We crave for this work a fair and impartial 
reading. 





8. A Classical Dictionary, containing an Account of the principal Proper 
Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the 
important Points connected with the Geography, History, Biography, 
Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Romans, together with an 
Account of Coins, Weights, and Measures, with Tabular Values of the 
same. By Cuartes Antuon, LL.D. New-York: Harper and 
Brothers, pp. 1423. 


We have experienced great satisfaction in the examination of Dr. 
Anthon’s new Classical Dictionary, and had intended to notice it at 
some length in our present number; but this we are obliged, by the 
prior claims of other matter, to postpone until our next. At pre- 
sent, therefore, we can only state generally, and in a very few words, 
what are our impressions in regard to this important work. Of its 
great superiority to the dictionary of Lempriere, not excepting the 
latest and most improved editions of the latter, there can, we think, be 
no doubt. Its articles are both more numerous and more fully treated, 
its criticisms more learned and exact, its authorities more complete, 
and its style more uniformly correct and finished. Entire purity of 
thought and language pervades the work, and nothing is met with that 
can offend the most sensitive delicacy. Our knowledge in regard to 
ancient geography, &c., has been greatly enlarged by the researches 
of modern travelers, and the learned author has enriched his pages 
with a vast amount of most interesting and valuable information ob- 
tained from these sources. From his familiarity, also, with the lan- 
guage and literature of Germany, he has been enabled to consult, with 
great advantage, the best authors of that country. In short, he has 
spared no pains to render his work complete. We are much gratified 
to learn that the publishers are about issuing a second edition. 
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9. Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hattam, F.R.S.A. 2 vols., 
8vo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


WE are gratified to see this very interesting and able work made 
accessible to the American reader. The high encomiums bestowed 
upon it by the English press, and the character of its distinguished 
author’s previous publications, had prepared us to expect a rich intel- 
lectual treat; nor have we been disappointed. As a polished writer 
Mr. Hallam has few equals; but it is not the beauties of his style, 
striking as they are, that we so much regard, as the value of his facts, 
and the depth and originality of thought so conspicuous in his produc- 
tions, giving evidence not only of a great mind, but of patient and 
laborious research, which, in these times of action rather than of study, 
even great minds too much neglect. 

The author’s object in this work is to give such an account of the 
rise and progress of modern learning, that the reader may have pre- 
sented before him a connected view of all that is most interesting in 
relation to it—the various circumstances and events, whether of a 
social, political, or religious nature, that were favorable or unfavorable 
to its advance ; the influence of the cultivation of letters in meliorating 
the condition of society ; the distinguished men who, by their intellect- 
ual labors in the different departments of literature and science, have 
most largely contributed to their improvement; the most remarkable 
literary and scientific productions, and, in short, all such matters as 
directly belong to, or remotely bear upon, this interesting and important 
subject. ‘The period embraced in Mr. Hallam’s history is in its reli- 
gious as well as literary aspects the most important in the annals of 
mankind. It is the period of the Protestant Reformation—that great 
revolution which effected the downfall of superstition, corruption, and 
error, and restored to the human mind its liberty, to conscience its 
rights, and to religion its pristine simplicity and purity. 

The progress of learning in these centuries was so identified with 
that of the Reformation, that the two must necessarily be considered in 
their connection with each other. Hence Mr. Hallam’s volumes should 
be studied by all who feel a united interest in the spread of pure Chris- 
tianity and of sound learning; and to no class of readers will they 
prove more valuable than to ministers. 





10. A Compendius Ecclesiastical History from the earliest period to the 
esent time. By the Rev. Witt1am Patmer, A. M., of Worcester 
College, Oxford, author of Origines Liturgice, &c., &c. With a 
Preface and Notes, by an American Editor. 12mo., pp.232. New- 
York: Swords, Stanford, & Co. 1841. 


Tue department of ecclesiastical history is likely still to be vexed 
by partizan writers. It is indeed to be lamented, that a historian of the 
church cannot make such citations from the mass of facts, which has 
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survived the ravages of time, as to leave a correct general impression. 
But when men undertake these investigations for the purpose of finding 
in the primitive church the type of their own peculiar creed and form 
of discipline, their views are necessarily partial, and the general 
results at which they arrive doubtful. 

The American editor of the work before us (understood to be the 
bishop of the diocese of Maryland) gives us what he conceives the 
real character and the best recommendation of the work in these 
words :— 


“The Scriptural catalogue of ‘fruits of the Spirit,’ is his test of 
that Spirit’s presence, not any human scheme of doctrine. The bond 
of union, by which he traces Christian faith and holiness up to their 
source in Christ, is a real and tangible bond of ordinances and institu- 
tions, not the figmentary connection of agreement in certain arbitrary 
views.” 


This “real tangible bond of ordinances and institutions,” is what 
the author has principally labored to bring out from the rubbish. He 
first provides, as matter of course, for a regular and undoubted suc- 
cession of diocesan bishops from Peter and Paul. Then (A. D. 178-250) 
he lets us know (with as much confidence as he could had he lived in 
those times) of “ god fathers.” Next he finds “ confirmation,” though 
anciently it “was generally administered soon after baptism.” He 
presently finds “ creeds” and “liturgies.” And anon he tells us that 
“those who committed great sins in secret were recommended to 
disclose their guilt to discreet and judicious ministers of God, and 
receive from them directions for the course of private penitence 
which they ought to pursue.” It is no marvel that he next finds his 
“fruits of the Spirit” in the “ascetics and sacred virgins.” Here he 
expatiates upon the “ character of ascetic religion in the early church;” 
and gives us ample illustrations of the subject from the lives and self- 
denial of “St. Anthony,” “St. Martin,” &c., &c. Through what is 
commonly called “the dark ages,” he can find in the “ monasteries” an 
abundance of the true “fruits of the Spirit,” and brings down “ the 
succession” in all its beauty and freshness to the period of the Re- 
formation. 

Some of the reformers, perhaps on account of their ultra-protestantism, 
get from our author rather faint praise. Wickliffe, Jerome of Prague, and 
John Huss, he dispatches in a few lines. They had indeed “ declared 
against the popes, and against several abuses,” “but their opinions 
were mingled with much that was exceptionable.” But we have not 
space to enlarge. ‘The ‘“ American editor” has fairly shown his doc- 
trinal tendencies in his “ preface and notes,” and what is the “ tangi- 
ble bond of ordinances and institutions,” which he considers essential 
to the existence and integrity of the true church. The object of this 
work is no doubt to illuminate the popular mind upon “the Scriptural 
catalogue” and the “ tangible bond of ordinances,” according to Oxford- 
ism, alias Romanism. Buthe does, in fact, exhibit an unscriptural catalogue 
of carnal ordinances, which have never had any other effect than to mar 
the beautiful features of Christianity, and to destroy its legitimate effects, 
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11. The Antiquities of the Christian Church. Translated and compiled from 
the Works of Augusti, with numerous Additions from Rhienwald, Siegal, 
and others. By Rev. Lyman Coteman. 8 vo., pp. 557. Andover: Gould, 
Newman, & Saxton. New-York. 1841. 


Tue antiquities of the church constitute a deeply interesting and important 
subject of investigation. But the Holy Scriptures being the only crite- 
rion of the divine right of positive institutions, we can, of course, bind upon 
no man’s conscience any institution or usage not clearly presented in the Bible. 
Still, the usages of the primitive church, which are not in opposition to the 
general provisions of the New Testament, are worthy the serious consideration 
of the church in all ages. 

This subject is at present studied with deep interest and great diligence, 
especially in Europe. And the influence it has upon the Romish and high 
church controversy, gives it a high degree of importance in this country. Those 
gentlemen who “ defer to tradition,” must be met upon their own ground. And 
if it shall appear, as upon the most thorough and impartial investigation it cer- 
tainly will, that they are not supported by the example of the church in its 
earliest and purest ages, to what will they flee next? If they come down to 
later ages, they then labor under the disadvantages of diminished authority and 
diversity of practice, not to insist that superstition and corruption had changed 
many of the original features of the church. 

The usages of the church, through several successive centuries, are care- 
fully and diligently collected, and clearly exhibited in the volume now upon our 
table. We have here the results of the labors of several of the best German 
scholars, not incumbered with strong sectarian biases. Upon the whole, we 
are sure this volume will be highly useful to the student of ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, and we most cordially thank the translator and compiler for his labor. 





12. Wesleyan Methodism, considered in Relation to the Church; to which is 
subjoined a Plan for their Union and more effectual Co-operation. By the 
Rev. Ricuarp Hopeson, A. M., Evening Lecturer of St. Peter’s, Cornhill. 


Tuis is, on the whole, rather a curious production, especially considering the 
source whence it emanates. It is from a minister of the Establishment, and it 
proposes a union between the Wesleyan Methodists in Great Britain and the 
Church of England. It is also a little singular, that at about the same time 
this proposition came from a distinguished clergyman of that church, a similar 
one should be made by a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the 
Methodists in this country. Whether the one took his cue from the other, or 
whether it was a coincidence arising from a like feeling of the utility of the 
measure pervading the breasts of these two eminent men, is more than we can 
Say, hor is it a matter of much importance, as it is not likely to succeed, if we 
may judge from the tone of a review of this pamphlet in the “Church of 
England Quarterly Review” for April last. 

-In this Review, the Wesleyans, notwithstanding the writer pours the 
flattering unction upon the Methodists with an unsparing hand, will not feel 
themselves very highly complimented. Wesley, though no heretic, is con- 
sidered a schismatic, because he established societies in the church, and orga- 
nized a church in the United States. 

The lecturer purposes to ordain one of the Wesleyan ministers a bishop. 
And he even nominates the man, namely, Dr. Bunting, thinking that, by this 
measure, the oil of consecration would be transmitted, pure from all adultera- 
tion, from the soft hands of the archbishop of Canterbury to the adopted offspring, 
and that hence would spring up a race of legitimates which would hereafter be 
recognized as lawful heirs to the succession. This is a mighty stretch of 
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charity, and would, were it not a little too selfish, cover the multitude of 
canonical sins which Wesley and his followers have committed. 

Of the propriety of this measure, the reviewer has strong doubts. These are 
founded upon the “ love of caste.” Were the Methodist preachers admitted to 
orders, they would be exalted to an equality with their elder brethren. This, 
he thinks, would never do. It would, notwithstanding the purifying process of 
consecration by a true legitimate in regular succession from the apostles, cor- 
rupt the blood; yet he has a remedy. What is it, think you, gentle reader? 
Why, he proposes to introduce a new, or rather to revive an ancient order, 
which, for convenience, he calls “ sub-deacons.” These should be a sort of 
“lay clergy,” forming a connecting link between the lower class, the “ shop 
keepers” and “ stock jobbers,” and the higher classes, and between the “ high 
born,” the older sons of the church, or, in other words, the regular clergy of 
the Establishment, and the rabble. This is a most admirable expedient, and 
must be quite flattering to the Wesleyans. Itis as if he had said, The Method- 
ists may have the privilege of associating with our servants in the kitchen, if 
they will consent first to acknowledge that they are all illegitimates, and then 
receive absolution for their crimes by an approving smile from the lord of 
the mansion. 

‘To what does all this amount? ‘To just this, and no more : God has owned 
and blessed the Methodists in such an unparalleled manner, that they are now 
the largest and most flourishing denomination in the Protestant world. If we 
let them alone, they will “take our church and nation.” What shall we dot 
Why, “we will entice them.” They shall intermarry with us, provided we 
may have the privilege of celebrating the nuptials, and then they shall do our 
work, and we will enjoy the benefit of their toils. We hope the Methodists, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, will beware of this snare. 

Both of the writers above noticed speak in flattering terms of Wesley, and 
of his followers. But they take good care to let us know what they think of 
us, nevertheless. For more than a century, we have been making an unjusti- 
fiable innovation upon the church. All the ordinances administered by us 
have been desecrated. Our children have been profanely baptized, and the 
Lord’s supper not “ duly administered.” And now these gentlemen, in great 
charity, come forward, and most kindly offer us the cloak of succession, to 
cover our nakedness, and to screen us from impending wrath ! 

Now, the simple question is, Are the Methodists prepared to acknowledge 
that for nearly sixty years they have been deluding the people with the 
erroneous idea, that they have had the “ pure word of God preached, and the 
sacraments duly administered?” Are they prepared to succumb to the doc- 
trine of succession—a thing which has no existence but in the fancy of high 
churchmen and Romanists—and which Mr. Wesley declared he knew to be 
“a fable?” 





13. The Nestorians; or, the Lost Tribes. Containing Evidence of their 
Identity, an Account of their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, together 
with Sketches of Travel in ancient Assyria, Armenia, Media, and Mesopo- 
tamia, and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. By Asanet Grant, M. D. 
12mo., pp. 385. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1841. 

Tuis is a most interesting and instructive volume. One third of the book 
is occupied with sketches of the author’s travels among the Nestorians and 
neighboring tribes. ‘These people live in the mountains between Armenia, 
Media, and Mesopotamia. They are, in all respects, a most singular and in- 
teresting people. They profess Christianity, into which profession they were 

robably brought by the apostles of Christ or their immediate successors. 
he author’s graphic descriptions of the wildness of the country and the rude- 
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ness of the people are enchanting. But the fact that the way seems open for 
the revival of religion and a higher state of civilization among the inhabitants 
of these mountains is by far the most important presented in this work. 

The remainder of the volume consists principally of an argument to prove 
the Israelitish origin of this singular people. ‘This part of the work, whether 
it may be deemed entirely conclusive or not, is well worthy of consideration. 
In this investigation the author has shown both learning and research. The 
mass of facts, prophetic, historical, topographical, and philological, which he 
brings to bear upon his argument, is indeed striking, and cannot fail to awaken 
in the reader’s mind a deep interest in the Nestorian Christians, though it 
should fail to secure his full assent to the author’s theory with regard to 
their origin. Success to Dr. Grant and his book. 





14. Themes for the Pulmt; being a Collection of nearly three thousand Topics 
with Texts, suitable for public Discourses in the Pulpit and Lecture Room. 
Mostly compiled from the published Works of ancient and modern Divines. 
By Asranam C. Batpwin. 12mo., pp. 324. New-York: M. W. Dodd, 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall. 1841. 

Tue book now upon our table purports to be designed as a help to ministers 
in finding passages suitable for the various occasions which present themselves 
in the course of ministerial duty. Such assistance may, in some instances, be 
needful, and may relieve the burdened mind of the preacher, whose pastoral duties 
scarcely give him time to read his Bible ; but it looks to us quite probable that 
it will much more frequently encourage indolence, if not a neglect of the Scrip- 
tures. For ourselves, we look with suspicion upon these labor-saving expe- 
dients ; especially such as will relieve a preacher from the necessity of a 
thorough acquaintance with the Bible. 





15. The Poetry and History of Wyoming, containing Campbell's Gertrude, 
with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. By Wasuineton Irvine ; and the 
History of yoming, fromits Discovery to the Beginning of the present Cen- 
tury. By Wituiam L. Stone. 12mo., pp. 324. New-York and London: 
Wiley & Putnam. 1841. 

Tuis is a volume of no ordinary interest. Campbell’s poem, entitled 
“‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” as a composition, has long very justly been admired. 
But the interest of the History will generally be regarded as vastly greater than 
that of the fictitious tale, however beautifully told. The History is a detail of 

acts, gathered from authentic records and Jiving witnesses. The facts have 
en collected with commendable industry, and, in general, are accurately and 
elegantly drawn out. 

Our relation to the beautiful valley of Wyoming, and to many of the heroes 
of the story, doubtless gives the colonel’s book an interest in our feelings which 
it will not have in the feelings of all its readers. This far-famed valley is our 
earthly home. We stand connected by marriage with the family of Mrs. 
Myers, whose story our author took from her own lips. We are intimately 
acquainted with the primitive settlers, who still survive, and have long been 
accustomed to listen to their tales of wo and grief—of blood and slanghter—of 
fire and flood—of nakedness and famine. No one will dispute our right, under 
these circumstances, to welcome the History of Wyoming by Col. Stone. 
Had the author gathered all the interesting anecdotes which may still be 
collected from the survivors of the scenes he describes, his book would have 
been much larger, and not at all diminished in its interest. The colonel’s 
sketches are not pretty fancies ; they are rather dim outlines of the reality. 
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